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Hotes. 


“THE SEVEN WISE MASTERS” AND “THE 
FABLES OF BIDPAL.” 

In the introduction to Popular Tales from the 
Norse, Dr. Dasent says (pp. xlii-iii.) that the Latin 
prose version of the Seven Wise Masters, entitled 
Historia Septem Sapientum Rome, was written 
by a monk named “ Dame Jehans”; but this is 
not the fact. In the thirteenth century a French 
metrical version, entitled Dolopathos, was com- 
posed by a trouvére named Herbers, from a Latin 
work by a Cistercian monk, Johannes de Alta 
Silva, in the French diocese of Nancy. It was 
supposed by Deslongchamps and other investigators 
that the work of this monk was the J/istoria 
Septem Sapientum Rome (which I shall after this 
designate for brevity the J/istoria), and therefore 
that the variations occurring in Volopathos were 
to be ascribed to Herbers. But Montaiglon, the 


editor of Lolopathos, among others, did not | 
| Readers of “N. & Q.” desirous of further par- 


accept this view; he assumed two Latin sources : 
the Historia, by an unknown author, and the lost 
work of the monk of Alta Silva. And Mussaffia 
has rendered this last view certain, the work of 
Jobannes de Alta Silva having been discovered by 
him, in 1864, in the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
and found to be quite different from the Historia, 
but to correspond exactly with Dolopathos. In 
1873 Prof. Hermann Oesterley published the text 





of this work of Johannes de Alta Silva (which 
must have been written between the years 1184 
and 1212) from a MS. preserved in the Atheneum 
Library at Luxemburg, entitled Dolopathos ; sive, 
de Rege et Septem Sapientibus, an abstract of 
which in English is given in my Book of Sindibad ; 
or, the Story of the King, his Son, the Damsel, 
and the Seven Viziers, from the Persian and the 
Arabic. 

In the Latin Dolopathos there are eight sub- 
ordinate stories, of which seven are related by 
“wise men of Rome,” one of whom rides up each 
day, by chance, just as the falsely accused prince 
is about to be cast into the flames, and obtains 
a day’s respite for him ; the eighth is told by Virgil, 
the prince’s tutor, The queen has no stories, 
but simply urges Dolopathos to put his son to 
death each of the seven days. In the Historia 
there are fifteen tales, of which seven are related 
by the prince’s seven wise masters, as they had 
prearranged ; seven by the queen; and one by 
the prince himself, Of the eight tales in Dolopathos 
only three reappear in the Historia—the “ Dog 
and Snake,” the “King’s Treasury,” and the 
“Husband Shut Out.” The Historia was not 
composed till after the invention of printing, and 
it has all the tales that occur in the French 
metrical version, composed two centuries earlier, 
the Roman des Sept Sages, 1284, which has been 
printed with an introduction by Keller. Two 
of the stories in the old French Sept Sages have 
been fused into one in the Historia to make room 
for a new story, of the “Three Knights and the 
Lady.” Wright, in his introduction to an early 
metrical version of the Seven Sages, for the Percy 
Society, says that the Historia seems to have been 
derived from the Hebrew text entitled Mishlé 
Sandabar. But this is quite a mistaken notion, 
aud the more remarkable since he has given an 
analysis of the Hebrew version, which the /7istoria 
resembles no more than it does the other Eastern 
texts, Syriac, Greek (from the Arabic), Persian, 
&e. The Historia has, in fact, only three stories 
in common with the Eastern texts of the Book of 
Sindibad; and if Wright conjectured that the tale 
of the “ Three Knights and the Lady ” was adapted 
by the author of the Historia from the Hebrew 
tale of the “Three Hunchbacks,” he was still 
further mistaken, since it had existed, in the same 
form, for two centuries in the Gesta Romanorum, 
whence it was doubtless taken into the Historia, 


ticulars regarding both the Eastern and Western 
versions of this celebrated romance are referred to 
my Book of Sindibdd, printed for subscribers, 
1884. 

Dr. Dasent’s inaccurate statement regarding the 
Latin Seven Wise Masters which I have pointed 
out is excusable, perhaps, on the ground that 
nothing was actually known to the contrary when 
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his work was first published; but I see it repeated 
in a subsequent edition. Such is also the case 
with a still more misleading statement (or rather 
series of assertions) in Mr. Baring-Gould’s Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages, a work which is 
generally accepted as authoritative by readers who 
are content to get their information at second- 
hand. In his paper on the Welsh tradition of 
Prince Llewellyn and his dog Gellert (or Kill- 
hart), Mr. Baring-Gould says :— 

“It occurs in the Seven Wise Masters and in the 
Calumnia Novercalis as well; so that it must have been 
popular throughout medieval Europe. Now the tales 
of the Severn Wise Masters are translations from a 
Hebrew work, the Kali/ah and Dimnah of Rabbi Joel, 
composed about a.p. 1250, or from Symeon Seth’s Greek 
Kylile and Dimne, written in 1080. These Greek and 
Hebrew works were derived from kindred sources. That 
of Rabbi Joel was a translation from an Arabic version 
made by Nasr-Allah in the twelfth century, whilst 
Symeon Seth's was a translation of the Persian Aalilah 
and Dimnah. But the Persian AXalilah and Dimnah 
was not either an original work ; it was in turn a trans- 
lation from the Sanskrit Panchatantra, made about 
ap. 540."—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, second 
edition, p, 138. 


This passage is a strange jumble of misleading 
assertions. The Calumnia Novercalis is a Latin 
form of the Seven Wise Masters. But nothing 
could be more inaccurate than to say that the tales 
of the Seven Wise Masters are translations from the 
Hebrew or Greek works Kalilah and Dimnah. 
The story of “The Dog and the Snake” (another 
form of the legend of the dog Gellert) is found, it 
is true, in Kalila and Dimna and other versions 
of the Fables of Bidpai; but that is a very 
different work from the Seven Wise Masters. The 
history of the Fables of Bidpai (or Pilpay) is briefly 
as follows: In the sixth century (about a.p. 531) 
an Indian book of tales and apologues was 
translated into Pahlavi, the language of ancient 
Persia, under the title of Kalilag and Damnag, 
which in a.p. 570 was rendered into Syriac, and 
in 754 into Arabic, Kalila and Dimna, so called 
from the names of two jackals that play a pro- 
minent part in the first section of the work. The 
Arabic version was translated into Greek by 
Symeon, son of Seth, about 1080; into Persian, by 
Nasr-ullah, in 1168; and two Hebrew versions 
were rade from it in the thirteenth century, one 
of which is imperfect and anonymous, the other is 
by Rabbi Joel. From the latter John of Capua made 
his Latin version, in 1263, Directorium Humane 
Vite, from which sprang German, Spanish, Italian, 
French, and English versions. ‘Thus Rabbi Joel’s 
was not “made from an Arabic version by Nasr 
’ullah of the twelfth century,’ whose version was 
Persian; but from the (only) Arabic translation 
made by Ibn Almokaffa in the eighth century. The 
title of the Greek translation of Rabbi Joel is not 
Kylile and Dimne, but Ichnelates and Stephanites, 
The Persian (old Persian or Pahlavi Mr, Baring- 





Gould means) Kalilag and Damnag was not “in 
turn a translation from the Sanskrit Panchatantra”: 
the work from which the Pahlavi rendering was made 
is no longer extant, nor is the Pahlavi work itself, 
For us the best representative of the Sanskrit 
original, as also of the Pahlavi work derived from 
it, is the Arabian Kalila wa Dimna. The San- 
skrit Panchatantra (Five Sections) and its abridg- 
ment Hitopadesa (Friendly Counsel) differ very 
materially from the Arabic work.* 

With regard to the tales of the Seven Wise 
Masters, the original, or Book of Sindibdd, now 
lost, is said by an eminent Arabian historian of 
the tenth century to have been composed in India ; 
it is now known to us, in its Eastern form, from 
the Syriac Sindban, the Persian Sindiladd Néma, 
the Greek Syntipas, &c. The romance seems to 
have reached Europe orally, and, after being 
publicly recited by minstrels, reduced to writing, 
the frame or leading tale being fairly preserved, 
but other subordinate stories substituted for those 
in the Eastern texts. How Mr. Baring-Gould 
could have so mixed up the Seven Wise Masters 
and the several Eastern versions of the Fubles of 
Bidpai is passing strange, and it is to be hoped 
that his blunders will be rectified in a future 
edition of his Myths of the Middle Ages. 

W. A. Curovustoy. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


PUNCH. 
I have been anxious to make out the history of 
the drink called ‘‘ punch,” and to ascertain the 
period of its introduction into this country and 
whence it came, as well as the origin of its name, 
and I give the result of my researches and the 
conclusions to which I have come. The earliest 
account of it that I have found is in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, first edition, 1727, as follows :— 


“ Punch, a compound drink frequent in England, par- 
ticularly about the maritime parts. Its base is Spring 
water, which, being rendered cooler, brisker, and more 
acid with lemon juice, is sweetened again to the Palate 
with fine sugar, and makes what they call Sherbet, to 
which a proper quantity of Spirituous liquor, as Brandy, 
Rum, or Arrack, being added, the liquor becomes Punch, 
The proportions of the ingredients are various. Usually 
the Brandy and water are in equal quantities. Some 
instead of Lemon juice use Lime juice, which mukes 
what they call Punch Royal, found less livble to affect 
the head, as well as more grateful tothe Stomach. Some 
also make Milk Puoch by adding nearly as much Milk 
to the Sherbet as there is water, Others prefer tea 
punch, made with green tea, and drunk hot. Lastly, 
what they call ‘Punch for Chambermaids’ is made, 
without any water, of lime juice sharpened with a little 


* See the Einleitung to Benfey'’s /’antschatantra, 
Leipzig, 1859; Max Miiller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop, vol. iv. pp. 145-209; and the introauction 
to the Hon. Keith Falconer’s translation of the (later) 
Syriac text of Kalila and Dimna ; or, Fables of Bidpar 
Cambridge, 1884. 
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orange or lemon juice, twice as much white wine as | of the table that there can be no doubt that many 
lime juice, and four times as much Brandy, with sugar.” | pewter monteiths were made, for I have a large 


There seem to have been two sorts of regular 
punch, one made with rum, and the other with 
arrack, the former being a spirit from the West 
Indies, and the latter a spirit from the East Indies. 
Rum is defined: “ A species of Brandy drawn by 
distillation from sugar canes, and the word Rum 
js the name which it bears among the native 
Americans.” Arrack is defined :— 

‘A Spirituous liquor from the East Indies, chiefly 
used as a dram,and in Punch, The name Arrack or 
Arac isan Indian word for strong waters of all kinds, 
and Brandy they call English Arac, Arrack, however, 
is a Spirit procured by distillation from a vegetable juice 
called Toddy, which flows by incision of the Cocoa-nut 
trees, like Birch juice among us, or from Rice, It comes 
from Madras, Goa, Batavia, and also from Columbo,” 

With regard to the introduction into this coun- 
try and the name: Judging from the ingredients, 
which seem to be all West India products, I am 
disposed to think that ram punch was introduced 
into this country from the West Indies in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, when we 
first got possession of our West Indian colonies 
by the capture of them from the Spaniards by the 
buccaneers. Jamaica was taken in 1655, and the 
other islands followed. The colonists from Eng- 
land established their sugar plantations, and a large 
trade with the mother country followed, and, as 
was to be expected, new customs came into play 
with the new products as they were imported. 
Punch was said to have been the usual drink of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica; that is, they added their 
native spirit to the sherbet which is the drink of 
most warm climates, and it is very probable that 
it was at first drunk cold; but in this colder cli- 
mate it might very soon be made hot to drink after 
dinner; and towards the end of the century silver 
punchbowls were made in which it was to be 
served. Many of these have a movable rim scal- 
loped at the top. The bowls seem to have been 
brought in empty, with only the glasses, which 
had long stems, the cups of the glasses being 
inside the bowl, whilst the feet of them were held 
in position by the scalloped notches of the rim. 
The glasses must have been distributed round the 
table to the guests, and the process of making 
and drinking the mixture which was called punch 
followed. Many persons mixed their own punch at 
the table, and every one seemed to think his recipe 
for the mixture better than that of any one else. 


| 
| 





These bowls with the scalloped edges were called 
monteiths, from a fashionable gentleman of that | 
day, who always wore acoat with a scalloped edge. 
A good account of these bowls is given by Mr. 
Cripps in Old English Plate. Many examples of | 
them still exist, especially among the plate of 
corporate bodies, but a vast number have been 
melted down, as being no longer used. Pewter 
was at that time so generally in use for the service 


one, fourteen inches across, with notches or 


| scallops for ten glasses round the rim, which 


is handsomely ornamented, The introduction of 
china and earthenware amply supplied the demand 
for punchbowls, which were made of all sizes. 

With regard to the name, I aminclined to think 
it of Spanish origin, and introduced with the drink 
from the Spanish West Indies, ponch being the 
Spanish name for it, there being no national name 
for it in the English language, and the name was 
always applied to the large china bowls which 
were subsequently made for it and imported in 
large quantities from China by the East India 
Company. 

There were certain articles which usually accom- 
panied the bowl when the drink was made in the 
room, viz., a small gill measure to adjust the pro- 
portions of the ingredients; a peculiar strainer for 
the lemon juice in form of a cup or small bowl, 
with two long flat handles or ears to rest on the 
sides of the jug or vessel in which the mixture 
was made before it was poured into the bowl; 
and also the ladle with which the glasses were 
filled from the bowl. The earliest ladles I have 
seen are in the form of a large oval gravy-spoon 
with a long wooden handle ; but this shape must 
have been inconvenient, and regular ladles, with 
an oval bowl set crossways to the handle, were 
soon introduced, the handle being still of wood, 
and it was acommon custom to get a new coin 
and have it set in the bottom of the ladle. When 
the quarter guinea was first coined in 1718, in 
the reign of George I., being a pretty little new 
coin, vast numbers were used for that purpose. 

Punch bas always been an accompaniment to 
turtle, and was drunk cold, and as turtle as well 
as the ingredients of the punch were importations 
from the West Indies, it is not improbable that 
they came over together and were introduced at 
the same time, and have kept good company ever 
since. So much for rum punch. 

About the end of the seventeenth or beginning 
of the eighteenth century the East India Com- 
pany introduced the East Indian spirit arrack, and 
punch of that spirit was made similar to the West 
Indian rum punch; but another ingredient was 
added, which was a product of China and imported 
by the East India Company, viz., green tea, 
which does not seem to have been much used till 
about 1715. The tea punch could not, therefore, 
have been introduced so early as the West Indian 
rum punch. The mixture called punch having 


| once obtained, it became a common drink, but 


does not seem to have been so much liked as the 
rum punch. It was always famous for ensuring a 
terrible headache the next morning, and was 
therefore, perhaps, notso popular. Vauxhall Gar- 
dens in those days used to be famous for the 
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arrack punch made there, but I always used to 
hear that those who indulged in it were terrible 
sufferers the next day with what used to be termed 
a racking headache. 

Having heard the question of the origin of punch 
mentioned, I have thrown these ideas rudely to- 
gether, and I may very probably be wrong in some 
of my conclusions, or perhaps my facts, but shall 
be glad to have the errors corrected. But having 
heard the inquiry made, I have ventured to try 
to answer it for the purpose of drawing out the 
truth. Cc. M. 

[See 1* S, x. 84; 2™* S, iv. 270; v. 59, 411, 506; Sr¢8, 
ii, 8, 375; 4% S, iv, 5382; vii. 236; 6% §, ii, 47, 235; iii, 
116; vii. 287, 376. ] 





GERMAN COMPOUND WORDS OF WHICH THE 
FIRST MEMBER IS A VERB, 

In his last note on “ Belfry” (6 S. vi. 457) 
Pror. Skeat announced that he had come to the 
conclusion that the real derivation of the corre- 
sponding M.H.G. word berc-frit is that given by 
Wackernagel (Altd. Whuch.), viz, from bergen 
(verb) and frid; and I see from the second edition 
of his Dict. that he still adheres to this conclusion. 
Now I have nothing to say against the derivation 
—indeed, I myself (6 S. v. 429), without having 
seen Wackernagel, quoted it as possible, though 
I myself prefer another; the only objection 
I have to Pror. Skear’s article is that he mis- 
understands Wackernagel, and gives a meaning to 
the compound word which, to say the least, it is 
extremely improbable that it can ever have had. 
All that Wackernagel says is that the word berc- 
frit comes from “bergen u. vride Schutz,” and it 
is very unfair to him to gather from this that he 
understood the compound word to mean “ pro- 
tecting personal safety,” or “affording protection.”* 
No, Wackernagel must have understood his native 
language better than this, and it requires but a 
slight acquaintance with German word-formation 
to know that it is excessively rare to find a com- 
pound word of which the first member is a verb 
and the second a substantive, and the verb governs 
the substantive in the accusative, as in our words 
dare-devil, wag-tail, pick-pocket, quoted by Pror. 
Sxzar in his note, The construction is very rare in 
English, still more rare in German, It has most 
probably in both been borrowed from the Romance 
languages, in some of which it isvery commont; and, 
if not, it has not, at any rate, taken root in either 
German or English. If Pror. Sxear will refer to 





Grisses’s Germ. Gram. (Gottingen, 1826) he will 





* ‘In the note quoted above, Pror. Skeat renders it 
“ guard peace,” or “ protector of peace”; hence a place 
of security. 

E£.9., in French, 


Thus in Littré I find 126 words 


compounded with the one word porte (verb), and in 
which this porte governs the substantive following, 


find (vol. ii. pp. 680-683) a list of compound words 
made up of a verb and a substantive in 0.H.G., 
M.H.G., and N.H.G. respectively. I have been 
over the lists carefully, and out of the examples 
given (something like 180 in all) I can find only 
one at all analegous to Pror. Skeat’s English 
examples, and this is in the N.H.G. list, in which 
there are about 130. This one example is wage-hals, 
lit. dare- (or venture-) neck, and very nearly equi- 
valent in meaning to our E. dare-devil. Further 
on, however (vol. ii. p. 961), he quotes a few more 
similar examples; viz., in M.H.G., zete-brief, lit. 
distribute - writing=seller of charms; and in 
N.H.G., Wipp-sterz (Fr. hoche-queue), identical in 
formation with, and similar in meaning to, our 
wag-tail; Drehhals and Wende-hals (Fr. tor-col) 
=twist- or turn-nech, a kind of bird (our wry- 
neck ?) ; and several proper names.* 

In these, as in the English examples, it will be 
noticed that the substantive is in the accusative, 
governed by the verb, which has the form of the 
imperative, and that they all denote living creatures, 
But the real, genuine Teutonic construction, which, 
both in German and in English, corresponds to that 
I have just been treating of, and is found a hun- 
dred times more frequently, is that in which both 
members of the compound word are substantives, 
and the second (which may be called a verbal 
substantive if one likes) plays the same part to the 
first that the verb in the imperative does, and 
may, like it, be said to govern the first substantive 
in the accusative. Thus pick-tooth in O.E. (see 
Nares)= Fr. cure-dent, has become tooth-pickt or 
tooth-picker (Webster), and is in German not Stech- 
zahn, but Zahn-stocher, Comp. also man-eater 
(not eat-man), Germ. Menschen-fresser ; house- 
holder, Germ. Haus-hilter (though this rather 
means steward); and hundreds of other examples 
might be cited, and, indeed, they are more common 
in German than in English, See note f{, p. 285. 

In the remaining 179 examples of Grimm's three 
lists (that is, in all but one) the relation between 


* He gives also in M.H.G, habe-danc=have thanks, 
but merely=thanks, and so belonging to a different 
category; and in N.H.G. Schapp-hahn (Fr. chenapan), 
in which he considers hahn to be in the accusative ; but 
Sanders takes it to be the nominative, and renders it 

“acock [i.¢e, a bold fellow] who snaps [away other 
people’s property] ”; and Kyratz-fuss, scrape-foot—an 
awkward bow, in which the foot is scraped; but since 
in this word, as in habe-danc, no subject can—which is 
the case in the other examples—be supplied of which 
the verb expresses the action, this word belongs to a 
different category. 

+ Here pick is, to my mind, a substantive as much as 
picker; but in the analogously formed Germ, Zeit- 
vertreih, Grimm declares the vertre:) to be an imperative, 
although it follows the substantive. in the M.H.G, /als- 
berc, however,=our hauberk, which is also analogous in 
form, the ere is apparently considered by German 
lexicographers to be a substantive =Schutz. See 
Wackernagel, Miiller and Zarncke, &c. 
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the verb and the substantive is very different from 
what it is im Wage-hals, &. The verb expresses 
an action which is either performed by, or, more fre- 
uently, is merely connected with the substantive.* 
he substantive, therefore, can never be regarded 
as being in the accusative ; and the whole mean- 
ing intended to be expressed by the compound 
word is to be found in the word itself; nothing 
(or not nearly so much) has to be supplied from 
without as in Wage-hals, &.+ Thus, Tanz-bir, 
lit. dance-bear, 7. ¢., a bear which dances, or, as we 
say, a dancing bear; Lebe-mann, lit. live-man= 
a man who lives, who enjoys life, lives a life of 
enjoyment (Fr. vivewr), or, in a rather better sense, 
one who has the good manners of a man of the 
world. In these examples the noun may be re- 
garded as the subject to the verb, In the follow- 
ing examples the connexion is less direct. Thus, 
Sterbe zimmer, lit. die-room=room in which one 
dies; Wohn-haus, lit. dwell-house=house in 
which one dwells, or dwelling-house ; Schreib- 
feder, lit. write-pen=pen with which one can 
write; Kenn-zeichen, lit. know-mark=mark by 
which one knows ; Brech-pulver, lit. vomit-powder, 
i.¢., powder which makes one vomit. 

To this category, then, containing as it does the 
immense majority of examples, and not to the 
so very scantily represented category to which 
Wage-hals belongs, I would refer the M.H.G, bere- 
frit, if, as Wackernagel says, the first word represents 
bergen, to make safe, to shelter, and the second 
word means Schutz, protection, defence. And if 
80, the meaning must be not, as Pror, SKEAT 
thinks, ‘‘ protecting personal safety,”{ but “ pro- 
tection (or defence)$ which makes safe (or 
shelters),” and so a “‘guard-tower.”|| In this way 
I not only satisfy the exigences of German word- 
formation, but I also give to each word the mean- 
ing which it really has, whereas Pror, SKEat's 
interpretation fails egregiously in both parti- 
culars, 7 


* Grimm's words are : “ Gewidhnlich wird durch das 
erste Wort die Handlung ausgedriickt, zu welcher das 
tweite gereicht.” 

t Wage-hals is a man who ventures his neck ; Wipp- 
sterz, Drek-hals, Wende-hals are birds which tip their 
sterns or twist or turn their necks. Here man and bird 
have to be supplied before sense is obtained. 

t Thie, according to what I have ssid in the last 
paragraph hut one, would rather be vride-bere (bere being 
& substantive, as in note f, p. 284), or in a Mod, Germ. 
form, Fricde-berver. 

§ “Protection,” in English, is sometimes used con- 
eretely, =“ that which protects or preserves from in- 
jury’ (Webster), and this is, 1 believe, still more often 
the case with the equivalent Germ. Schufz, See Sanders’s 
Germ. Die’. 

|| Comp. the M.H.G. Lere-niisse, explained by Miiller 
and Zarncke “ mittel zum bergen, latibulum.” 

© In order to get decent sense out of the words he 
has been obliged to translate beryen “to protect,” 
whereas the real meaning is, to make safe or shelter, 
and Friede, “personal safety or security” —a meaning 


My object in this note is not so much to go 
into the derivation of bere-frit (or berg-friede)= 
belfry, about which so much has already been said 
in “N. & Q.,” as to discuss an important question 
of German grammar. Still, I may, perhaps, be 
allowed to point out that Grimm gives quite two 
or three hundred compound words of which berg is 
the first member, and that in no one instance (if 
we exclude the word under our consideration) is 
this berg anything else than Berg, mountain, 
There is not a single case in which it comes 
from the verb bergen. Besides this, it is allowed 
on all hands (see Grimm, Lexer, &c.) that burg- 
friede (to use the modern spelling) of which the 
first syllable is indisputably a substantive, some- 
times had the meaning of berg-friede. Neither 
can I understand how Pror. Skeat can be 
justified in saying (6 S. vi. 457) that if both 
members of the compound word are taken to be 
substantives nonsense is the result, for surely 
“ mountain protection (or defence),” or “ mountain 
enclosure” (a meaning which everybody allows 
friede to have had) makes very good sense. And 
that these constructions were sometimes, and very 
likely originally, erected on mountains is shown 
by the first example given by Miiller and Zarncke, 
s. v., in which Alexander the Great is said to have 
ordered trees to be felled, and a berch-vride (they 
were often made of wood) to be set up on a berch 
or mountain. I, Ciance, 

Sydenham Hill. 





Sox.—More Irish alarms, new Irish mysteries, 
fresh Irish horrors! Irish sox. In the first 
column of the Standard, September 22, appeared 
these terrible words in large type: “ Irish Sox.” 
The pass-word, the oath of secrecy, the Konx 
Ompax of some deadly association. Triliteral, of 
course, There are not a few who commonly use 
to swear by the late Prime Minister under the 
disguise of his famous three-lettered cognizance. 
Possibly the natives of the Shamrock Isle have 
also made a unity of a trinity. Alas! in neither 
case do the uninitiated suspect the meaning. Sox 
—what can it be; how analyze it? We might 
guess hopefully about s and o, but still « must be 
the unknown quantity. If it were “knocks” or 
“shocks”—one knows of such that come from 


Ireland. But stay; here it is, for it follows 
“knit by the Peasantry of Donegal.” Thereby 
is revealed to me a mystery of the past. About 


six years ago a provincial—not to say country— 
general dealer puzzled me by this same word sox 








| had in German 


in his very miscellaneous price-list, What could 
sox be, standing alphabetically between “soda” 


| derived from the Icelandic, but which neither Friede 


nor Schutz (the meaning chosen by Wackernagel) ever 
It may be taken as a general rule that 
a derivation which involves giving a strained meaning to 


| any word is sure to be incorrect. 
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and “syphons”! Moreover, it is now recalled to 
my memory that one of my maid-servants used to 
have a friend. At least, it went by the name 
of the “ Household Friend,” although it was no 
great friend to me. It was a small, round, flat 
tin box, containing tinned tacks, and in the 
middle of the top of the lid there stood out in 
letters of great relief the horrid word “Tax.” 
The relief was doubly necessary, for both “tax” 
and tacks were a great tax on my patience. 

Are these things jokes? There was a man who 
boasted that the regularity of his life resembled 
clockwork. However, he was deeply in debt, and 
had not discharged any of the sums due upon 
imperial or local assessments. His friends said 
he lived by tick--not by tax. This is intelligible; 
but if the others be jokes, then, as Shakespear 
would have said, ‘‘ a tax on such jokes.” And if 
not, surely they are a sin in grammar, if not in 
syntax. Such words as “ connexion” would feel 
it to be a reflexion upon their character if they 
were to be classed in that connection, and would 
cry “No connection” with such a “ New Con- 
nexion.” Can there be people who have failed to 
discover that the late Mr. A. Ward, of Baldins- 
ville, “ wrote sarcastic,” or is there some higher 
and hidden law for these strange formations? At 
first I wondered whether the Phonetic Spelling 
Bill had really passed the House of Literature 
and been accepted by Earth’s Many Voices; but 
I reflected that the advocates of that system 
resolve x into, and print it, ks and kz. But I beg 
to be understood as not making attacks on soz. 

I do not care to join those versifiers who sing 
of “the beautiful breezes that blow through the 
treeses.” But we have heard of the man who 
thought that “ cheese” was plural, and made his 
request for a “chee” accordingly. A noun is the 
name of a thing, and cheese is often a thing “ of 
multitude”; but is it not more edifying to cherish 
*‘chee” as an interesting because surviving and 
contemporary example of the influence of phonetics 
in the building-up of a language ? W. C. B. 


Anecpote or Dr. Jonyson.—The following 
notice of the Doctor, in reference to an actress 
who was on the stage about the year 1780 and 
previously, is given in the Memoirs of Lee Lewes, 
ed. 1805, i. 113, and seems to be worth a corner in 
“N. & Q.":— 

“When Mrs. S—— visited Doctor Johnson, he paid 
her two or three very elegant compliments; when she 
retired, he seemed highly pleased, and said to Doctor 
Glover—‘ Sir, she is a prodigious fine woman,’ ‘ Yes,’ 
replied Doctor Glover, ‘but don’t you think she is much 
finer on the stage when adorned by art?’ ‘Sir,’ said 
Doctor Johnson, ‘ on the stage art does not adorn her; 
nature adorns her there, and art glorifies her.’” 


P 
PoLLuTION oF THE THAMES AND THE Lea.— 


about which we have heard a good deal lately, was 
necessary five centuries ago, for the Close Roll of 
16 R. IL, under date March 12, 1393, tells us that 
the Parliament sitting at Winchester in January 
of that year ordered that, “ pro majore honestate 
civit. nostre Lond., ac aliorum locorum inter 
Palacium nostrum Westm. et Turrim nostrum 
Lond. quam pro corruptione aeris ibidem magis 
evitanda,” all filthy rubbish and offal should be 
cleared away between these two points on both 
sides of the river, and that none of such rubbish, 
&c., should be thrown into the river on pain of a 
401, fine. Joun P. Haworrn. 


Wortninc=Manvure.—The arms of the old 
Lancashire family of Worthington are Argent, 
three dung forks sable, and it has been frequently 
matter of conjecture how such curious arms should 
have been assigned. In recently examining a 
North Lancashire will I have found an expression 
which at once explains how these arms came to be 
given to the Worthington family. Margaret 
Spenser, of Hurstwood, North Lancashire, in her 
will, dated April 11, 1602, bequeaths to one of 
her sons “all my manure or worthinge,” showing 
that worthing was an old word for dung, and that 
these arms are only another instance of the cant- 
ing arms so well known in heraldry. This word 
is not to be found in Halliwell’s Dictionary of 
Archaic Words, Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, 
or in the Lancashire Glossary. Both Halliwell 
and Wright, however, have the word “ Wording- 
hook, a dung-rake, Cheshire,” but no quotation of 
the use of this word in Cheshire or elsewhere is 
given. It is not to be found in Wilbraham’s 
Cheshire Glossary, but is given in that of Mr. 
Egerton Leigh, who probably met with it in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary. J. P, EAnwaker, 

Pensarn, Abergele, North Wales. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on fumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Borns AnD Bory.—The modern difference of 
usage between these spellings is rather complicated. 
Borne is, of course, always used in reference to a 
burden ; but in reference to a birth there seems to 
be a delicate distinction ; for borne, so far as I 
understand, is used here also whenever the action 
of the mother is distinctly thought of, when, in fact, 
the sense is “ given birth to.” Hence always in the 
active: “She had borne several children”; “ Anne 
had borne him a daughter”; also in the passive, when 
followed by by and the mother, “The daughter borne 
to him by Anne Boleyn.” But otherwise in the 
passive always born: “The three children born to 
Henry VIII.,” “The sons born to David in Hebron,” 





It might appear that a warning upon this matter, 
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* A nation born in a day,” “ The son born to Jacob 
by the way was borne by Rachel.” Born is used even 
when followed by of: “ Born of the Virgin Mary,” for 
though this in Middle English was precisely equal 
to the modern “ borne by,” we now feel a distinc- 
tion, in that “born of” is, both in word and 
thought, predicated merely of the offspring, while 
“borne by,” though verbally predicated of the 
offspring, is in thought predicated of the mother, 
who “ bears” or “vives birth” to the offspring. 
“To be born” is now, in fact, a kind of neuter 
passive, almost equal to “come into existence, 
spring into life, originate”; hence it is used 
figuratively, when maternal action is implicitly or 
explicitly included, as “a nation born in a day,” 
a“ flower born to blush unseen,” “ new-born zeal.” 
If 1 am mistaken as to usage, many readers will, I 
hope, set me right. 

The distinction of spelling is quite modern, and 
quite arbitrary : etymologically born (cf. torn, 


worn), is the normal pa. pple. of bear in all senses, | 


and borne only an archaic variant. In O.E. and 
early M.E. we had boren; in M.E. also yboren, 
ybore, and bore; but from the fifteenth century 
onward we find Lorn, borne, bore, used with perfect 
indifference, borne being, however, by far the most 
frequent form and bore the rarest in all senses in 
the seventeenth century. But about 1688, borne 
went out of use apparently, being superseded by 
the shorter born, and by bore, which in sense of 
“carried” is usual in Addison. Dr. Johnson 
recognized only these two forms; under “ Bear” 
he says, “ part. pars. bore or born” (Todd, 1818, 
quietly adds ‘‘or borne” without starring the 
addition), and wrote “their charge was born by 
the queen,” “born out and countenanced in 
wicked actions,” “born away by his passion.” 
And so it still stood in the last edition of his 
Dictionary, revised by himself in 1773. But bore 
must have become obsolete, and borne, if it had 
really been out of use, must have come back soon 
after,as I have instances of it about 1790, and 
Walker, whose Pronouncing Dictionary first ap- 
peared in 1791, carefully distinguished born and 
borne both in use and in pronunciation. Even in 
the present century some writers (or their printers) 





have asserted their right to use born where the | 


general consensus uses borne, as where Carlyle has 


“she, even she, had born a mighty man.” Such are | 


the general conclusions from the quotations in my 
hands; but these are not numerous enough to 
settle points of detail. Will readers and friends 
of the Dictionary give their aid by sending me as 
many instances as possible of borne and born in 
all senses, from about 1675 to 1800, especially 
instances of either used in a manner contrary to 
present usage since 1700? Those before 1800 
must, of course, be from contemporary editions, 
not recent ones with the spelling of modern 
Printing offices. Clarendon, Burnet, Dryden, 








Pope, Addison, Swift, Steele ought to yield some 
instances. Johnson’s usage we know. Address 
direct. J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 

P.S.—I have not discussed the difference of 
pronunication between borne and born, not feeling 
certain whether to regard it asa result or as a 
cause of the settlement of signification. 


Ivix Famity, or Exerer.—In Lysons’s Devon- 


| shire, J. Ivie, Esq., is mentioned as having been 


patron of the rectory of Beaford, about five miles 
from Torrington. The chief manor in Beaford was 
for some years in the family of Ivie ; it is now 
the property of J. Handford, Esq. The lords of 
this manor had formerly the powerof capital punish- 
ment. In the list of benefactions to the Exeter 
Episcopal charity-schools, between 1713 and 1730, 
is the name of Mr. John Ivie, 1001. In the 
Courtenay pedigree (Archeological Journal,vol. x.) 
Frances Courtenay, third daughter of Francis 
Courtenay by Rebecca, daughter of Major John 
Webb, of Exeter, is said to have married Benj. 
Ivie, of Exeter, merchant. She died Feb. 13, 
1740/1, and was interred at St. Mary Major's ; 
which appears to have been their family burial- 
place, as her only brother Francis and her sister 
Ann were both buried there. Can any of your 
numerous correspondents give information about 
the children of Benj. and Frances Ivie? John 
Flamank, born in 1717, married, circa 1740, a 
Frances Ivie, or Ivey, or Ivye, for the name is 
variously spelt. The arms borne by the said 
Frances were those of Ivye of West Kyneton, co. 
Wilts, of which family the Ivies of Exeter may 
have been a branch. W. Sincock, 
Elwood, near Melbourne, 


Caratoaus or Portaits.—Can you or any of 
your readers inform me whether there is a catalogue 
of engraved Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, or 
Worcestershire portraits; and, if so, can it be 
obtained ? A. R, BaLuantyne. 


Orvp Work on Criccet.—I have a curious 
pamphlet; the title runs :— 

“The Game at Cricket as settled by the several 
Cricket Clubs, particularly that of the Star and Garter 
in Pall Mall. London, printed for M. Reed and sold by 
W. Reeve, in Fleet Street, 1755." 19 pp. and a large 
folding plate of the game. 

Is this the earliest work on cricket ? M. 


Aupan But ter.—In a work published in 1875, 
entitled Worksop, The Dukery and Sherwood Forest, 
we are informed that ‘‘ The celebrated Alban Butler, 
the Jesuit author of the Lives of the Saints, was 
officiating priest at Worksop for a short period, 
during the time he was tutor to the Duke of 
Norfolk’s family.” I have never heard before that 
Alban Butler was a member of the order of Jesus, 
and call in question the statement. Will some 
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of your readers who are familiar with his biography 
tell us whether the author be correct or not? It is 
such a common custom with writers of a certain 
kind to assume that every one who is in holy 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church is a Jesuit, 
that one becomes sceptical whenever the statement 
seems at all improbable. Anon, 


MaJsor-Generat Sir Arciipatp Gatioway, 
K.U.B.—Can some reader of “ N. & Q.” give me 
any information as to parentage, &c., of this person, 
who was for some years resident in India, and who 
died, I believe, between 1840 and 1850 in England ? 

W. C. Kenpatt. 

High Bentham, Lancaster. 


Wittram Marsnart Cratc.—During the first 
quarter of this century this artist exhibited some 
hundreds of portraits at the Royal Academy 
exhibitions. He is said to have been born at 
Liverpool. When? He died either in 1826 or 
1827. Which? Any information on these two 
points will be much esteemed, as also reference to 
apy notices of him or his work. 

J. Cooren Morey. 

1, Devonshire Street, W. 


Sr. Gover's Wett, Kenstnaron Garpens.— 
What is the history of this well, near the Round 
Pond, in Kensington Gardens? . The inscription on 
the stone is “St. Gover’s Well, 1856,” 

B. F. Scarvert. 


Joun IsHam, Mus.Bac. Oxrornp.—He took 
his degree at Merton July 17,1713. From 1711 
he was successively organist of St Anne’s, Soho, 
St. Andrew's, Holborn, and St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. In the last-named church he was buried 
June 12, 1726. Is anything known of his parent- 
age? Do the records at Merton tell anything? 
One of the Isham burials in Westminster Abbey is 
that of Martha Isham, buried in the South Cloister 
June 29, 1714, according to the funeral book a 
child two and a half years old. In 1867 Col. 
Chester wrote to my grandfather, the Rev. Robert 
Isham, of Lamport, saying that he was unable to 
find that she was connected with our family, and 
pointing out that burial in the Cloister often, 
though not always, indicated less rank, and he 
adds, “If, however, you are unable to identify her, 
the probability will be that she wasa child of some 
one of the Abbey officials or employés.” It is at 
least possible that the clue may now be found, viz., 
that she may have been the child of John Isham, 
organist at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 

H. J. Lonepen, B.A. 

St. Michael and All Angels’, Northampton. 


Become: Axes.—Four times in Reg. Scot we 
find such phrases as “ She can tell you where anie 
thing that you have lost is become,” i.¢., gone to. 
Not remembering the phrase in Elizabethan litera- 








ture, I would ask whether it is known as occurring 
then or before, or whether it is a dialectic pecu- 
liarity. Reg. Scot was Kentish. 

Might I again ask, since its meaning has not 
been given, what aus are in Kentish speech? 
Halliwell-Phillipps gives it as=agues in the 
northern counties, but in Scot it would seem pos. 
sibly to=aches, or to mean fits of various kinds, 
since “ the falling evil” follows it. 

Br. Nicnotsoy, 

“Brew miracres.”—In b. xv. c. xxi. Reg, 
Scot says:— 

“ When they [witches] have gotten them [the devils] 


up, they shut them in a circle......Then they can bina 
them,...... and make them that have beene liers from 
the beginning, to tell the truth......And the divels are 


forced to be obedient unto them, and yet cannot be 
brought to due obedience unto God their creator. This 
done (1 saie) they can worke all maner of miracles 
(saving blew miracles) and this is believed of manie to 
be true : 
‘Tam credula mens hominis, & arrectz fabulis aures, 
My friend P. A. Daniel suggests that blew isa 
press error for irew. It is an error not unlikely to 
occur, and trew suits the sense exactly; but 1 am 
unwilling to accept the change without further 
inquiry, the more so as the book has only a few 
such slips, and as it was read by the author— 
though not very carefully—after it was printed, 
with the result that twenty-eight corrections and 
errors were noted. I am not aware that blwe and 
true were associated in those days, nor am I in- 
clined to give blew the sense of strange or un- 
common on the strength of the saying “ Once ina 
blue moon” =its occurrence at the Greek kalends, 
Br, Nicworson, 


A Parr or Curtovs Boox-pitares.—The Rev, 
C. F. 8S. Warren has described in ‘N. & Q.”"a 
curious typographical book-plate, which he was 
good enough to lend me, round the border of 
which runs the following wording :— 

“The Noble Art and Mystery of Printing was first 

invented and practised by John Faust, in the City of 
Mentz, in High Germany, about the Year of our Lord 
1451, and brought into England by William Caxton, a 
Mercer & Citizen of London, who by the Encourage- 
ment of the Great, and particularly of the Abbot of 
Westminster first set up a Printing-Press in that Abby, 
and began the printing of Books there about the Year 
of our Lord 1471,” 
The wording of the imprint is “Cambridge, 
printed June, 26, 1767.” I have recently found 
another book-plate of a very similar character, 
printed at the Clarendon Printing House, Oxford, 
Sept. 23, 1731, but with a very important differ- 
ence in the wording, which is as follows :— 

“The Noble Art and Mystery of Printing was first 
Invented by John Guttemberg of Mentz, a city of Ger- 
many in the Year 1440: And brought into England by 
John Islip, of London in the Year of our Lord 1471.” 


I should judge that both book-plates were kept in 
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type, the name in the centre being altered to suit 
the requirements of clients. The example printed 
at Cambridge, and described by the Rev. C. F. 8S. 
Warren, bears as owner's name Martha Savill; 
and that at Oxford, Mrs. Judith Hackam. Col- 
lectors of book-plates can hardly hope to add a 
similar pair to their collection, but I will gladly 
send facsimile reproductions to any readers of 
“N. & Q.” who will take the trouble to apply. 

Anprew W. Tuer. 

The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


Marecaret Cavenpisn, Ducness or New- 
CASTLE.—A portrait of this lady by Diepenbeke 
was at Welbeck. Is it still there? If not, is its 
habitat known ? Urpan, 


Various Reapincs 1x Dickens.—In Oliver 
Twist, ch. xvii. (sixpenny edition, n.d.), is the 
passage, “Mr. Bumble emerged at early morning 
from the workhouse gate, and walked with portly 
carriage and commanding steps up the High-street. 
He was in the full bloom and pride of beadledom.” 
An edition of 1850, I find, has beadlehood, and 
some, apparently earlier, have beadleism; one, of 
date unknown to me, has “the full pride and 
glory of beadleism.” I have not the Charles 
Dickens edition at hand. Are these various 
readings due to the author, orto whom? What 
is their history? How did the passage run in the 
first edition? Are such variations common in the 
different editions of Dickens’s works ? 

The habit of issuing editions of standard works 
without a date, which certain publishers affect, is a 
great nuisance. There is no means of identifying 
such an edition, and we cannot use it for the Dic- 
tionary. Is it for commercial reasons that the date 
is concealed, that it may always be a “new edi- 
tion”? J. A. H. Murray. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford. 


THe Kyientty Famity or Greene oF 
Green’s Nortoy.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me of the dates when, and the occasions on 
which, the following members of the above family 
received the honour of knighthood ]— 

Sir Thomas Greene, living in 1291. 

Sir Thomas Greene, living in 1331. 

Sir Henry Greene, Chief Justice, died 1369, 

Sir Nicholas Greene, of Exton, temp. Edward III, 

Sir Thomas Greene, born 1345, died 1391. 

Sir Henry Greene, of Drayton, died 1399, 

Sir Ralph Greene, of Drayton, died 1418. 

Sir Thomas Greene, born 1399, died 1457, 

Sir Thomas Greene, died 1462, 

Sir Henry Greene, of Drayton, died 1467, 

INQUIRER. 

Hesitricr, Bart.—Sir Robert Hesilrige, eighth 
baronet, succeeded his father Sir Arthur in 


was she buried? These dates are not given in the 
baronetages. There is no M.I. to them in Noseley 
Chapel, the family burying-place. Indeed, the 
Noseley registers are, unfortunately, all lost. 

W. G. D. F. 


5, The Crescent, Leicester. 


Arms or Tue Fisumoncrrs’ Company.—In 
Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry, 1780, 
vol. i., we are told that the arms of the present 
company are composed of parts of the armorial 
bearings of each of the two companies—namely, 
the Salt Fishmongers and the Stock Fishmongers— 
which were united in the year 1536, What were 
the arms of these two older companies respectively ? 
On a brass in Lowestoft Church is a shield bearing 
three dolphins embowed, and on a chief three pairs 
of keys in saltire. A chief thus charged appears 
also in the shield of the present Fishmongers’ 
Company. ACHE. 


Verses on “Don Quixote”: SackvittE: Lam. 
BarnD.—I have a copy of Shelton’s Don Quixote, 
1652, at the end of which is written, in a hand- 
writing of about the time of Queen Anne, a poem 
in sixteen stanzas. It begins :— 

“ Quis vetat ?—Ridenti dicere Verum. 
Thou wondrous Book of Knowledge Rare 
W' usefull Treasure fraught 
We by thy various Precepts are 
Delighted as we're taught.”’ 
On the title-page may be read : “ Jane Lambard 
given me by y® Dutchys of Dorset.” “This Booke 
was given to my Wife by my B* Twentiman...... he 
brought from Spaine being there chaplain to my 
good......Lexington.” ‘‘Leave of thy folly in 
reading these [sic] book.” The book has been cut 
down in binding, and hence I am not sure of the 
word Lambard. Were these verses written by 
Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset ; and is any- 
thing known of Jane Lambard or of Twentiman ? 
8. O. Appr. 
Sheffield, 


Heratpry.—I should be obliged if any herald 
could tell me of an example oz examples of 
quarterings of three in English heraldry. I have 
recently met with an escutcheon on an oak panel 
in a Tudor mansion (c. 1529), in which the arms 
are, Quarterly of three per fess and per pale, with 
different charges upon each quarter. 

S. James A, Sater, 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Atrieri.—Where can particulars be found of the 
poet Vittorio Alfieri’s duel, May, 1771,with Edward, 
Viscount Ligonier, the nephew of the general? 
Was it in the Green Park, at the back of Arling- 





1763. When did he die and where was he buried ? 
When did his wife Dame Sarah (daughter of 
Nathaniel Waller, of Roxburgh) die, and where 

i 


ton Street, then called Upper St. James’s Park, or 
more on Constitution Hill? The Lnglish Cyclo- 
pedia mentions his trip to England at the age of 
seventeen, accompanied by his English Catholic 





tutor, his dislike of the French, and his apprecia- 
tion of the English ; but it says not a word about 
the duel. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 

[It is unlikely that the precise spot can be identified. 
Hyde Park and the Green Park were at that time both 
favourite places for carrying out duels. Copping, in his 
Life of Alfi-ri, merely states that “They [ Alfieri and 
Lord Ligonier] proceeded from the Haymarket into 
St. James's Park, walking along the Mall, and entered 
the wide open slope which then, as now, bore the name 
of the Green Park,” | 


Avtnors or Books Wanted. — 

A Tour on the Banks of the Thames from London to 
Oxford in the Autumn of 1829. By a Pedestrian. Lon- 
don, printed by Hord, Bloomsbury. 1834. 

Poems by an Undergraduate. Oxford, printed by W. 
Baxter. Francis Macpherson, High Street; Wiiliam 
Pickering, London. 1845. Pp. 35. 

Poems on Various Subjects. Including a Poem on 
the Education of the Poor; an Indian Tale; and the 
Offering of Isaac, a Sacred Drama. Printed by Valpy, 
1811. Sold by Longman, &c. PF, G. AYLWARD, 


AvuTHOoRS oF Quotations WantTzD.— 

The late Mr. J. R. Walbran, in a paper on “ Excava- 
tions at Fountains Abbey,’’ read before the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society in 1854, speaking of a mutilated 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, quotes the line,— 

© With her Almighty infant in her arms.” 
I have always thought that it oceurred in one of Byron's 
poems, but a long search carried on by two persons very 
familiar with the writings of that poet has resulted in 
their being unable to discover it. K. P. D, E. 


Replies. 


ASCHET: ASSIETTE, 
(6 S, xii, 229.) 

The remarks of Mr. Lynn open up an interest- 
ing philological inquiry as to the source from 
which this term was derived. Teutonic or classical? 
“ Under which king, Bezonian?” The word does 
not exist in modern English south of the border. 
The nearest approach to it in A.-S. is cscen, a 
bucket or pail: “ <scen pe is odre namon 
hrygilebuc gecleopad” (“ The other name of sscen 
is called back-bucket.” In the Scottish vernacular 
it signifies a plate, precisely similar to the French 
assiette, a flat plate, not a hollow dish. Jamieson, 
sub voc. (Supplement), as stated, assumes, rather 
than attempts to prove its Gothic origin and intro- 
duction by the Franks, 

In the Teutonic languages, in addition to A.-S. 
aescen, we have Icelandic or Old Norse askr, 
a bowl; Old Ger. ask, “‘scapha parva,” used for 
any hollow vessel. In Suio-Gothic asi is used for 
the pyx, according to Verelius “4 forma pyxidum 
ovali et longa.” In the Ostro-Gothic the portion 
of Ulphilas’s version where the word dish occurs 
is unfortunately wanting. The whole of these 
terms doubtless originated from the fact that the 
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vessels in question were made of ash timber, which, 
from its toughness and fine grain, is peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose. In this way it might 
naturally be supposed that the name of a wooden 
platter called ask or @scen might gradually slide 
into ashet or aschet. Closer examination, however, 
throws considerable doubt on this explanation, 
1. It is not easy to see how ask could drift into 
ashet. The guttural & would easily change into sh, 
as is actually the case in the verb ask, which in the 
Lancashire dialect is pronounced ash and ax; but 
what about the terminal ¢, which undoubtedly 
belongs to the radical, whencesoever derived? 
2. The word forms one of a class common to 
Scottish and French, such as Jisjune=dejeuner, 
Douce=douce, Arles=arrhes, Fash==facher, Braw 
=brave, &c., which are not found in southern 
English. That these owe their origin to the days 
preceding the union of the crowns, when the inter- 
course with France was very close, there cannot be 
adoubt. Primd facie this explanation wouid be 
the most natural, as we have no corresponding word 
for asstette in English. 

But, says De. Jamieson, “It is most probable 
that Fr. assiette is of Gothic orivin, and that it was 
introduced by the Franks.” This is pure guess- 
work, without the slightest attempt at proof. The 
word has a history, and the earliest meaning we 
can find attached to it is something placed on or 
connected with the board or table, of which 
Littré gives a number of examples, gradually 
acquiring the meaning now attached to it, the 
French assise having supplanted it in the mean- 
ing of seat. 

Ménage, Schéler, Littré, and Brachet all con- 
cur in tracing back the root ultimately to Lat, 
sedeo part. situs, seditus. The last author gives 
the stages through which the word has passed. 
The Low Lat. assecare=“ ad-secare,’ through its 
supine asseclum, gives birth to assectare, Ital. 
asseltare, to cut up, to carve. Assécta is properly 
the dish on which the joint is carved. The 
change of é into te and the last syllable ta into 
French tte follow the normal rule of the passage 
from Latin into modern French. 

It appears to me that this gives a rational and 
plain account of the introduction of the word into 
Scotland. Any person consulting Jamieson’s 
Dictionary for the first time will be astonished 
at the number of provincial words in the Scottish 
dialect whose origin can be traced to the French. 

J. A. Picton, 


Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


I do not quite understand the form of this ques- 
tion. It is well known that thousands of Lowland 
Scotch words are merely borrowed from French ; 
see Michel’s Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Lan- 
guage. At p. 52 Michel suys: “Aschet, asse-— 
according to Sinclair, ‘a small dish or plate,’ or, 
according to Jamieson, ‘a large flat plate on which 
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meat is brought to the table’—is undoubtedly the 
French assiette. The latter, however, is translated 
by Cotgrave, ‘a trencher-plate.’” In Jamieson’s 
remarks on this word I have no faith. It is the 
old story of only accounting for the half of a word. 
The suffix -et being obviously French, it is hardly 
likely that the first half of the word would be 
Teutonic. The Icel. askr is merely our ash, and 
it would have been better to cite E. ash at once; 
and in that case the plate would have been called 
ash simply. There is no proof that the Scottish 
ashet is of any antiquity ; I presume that it is as 
modern as gigot, which Jamieson spells jigot. The 
best article on the etymology of the F. assiefte is, 
I believe, the carefully written account in Scheler’s 
Dictionnaire dEtymologie Francaise. Scheler 
reasonably concludes it to be of Latin origin. 
Wa ter W. Skeat. 
Saran Matcorm (6" §. xii. 205).—Of the four 
portraits of Sarah Malcolm mentioned by Bromley 
I possess the original copperplates of two, both, I 
should judge by the style, engraved by Hogarth. 
One is engraved on a piece of copper measuring about 
7j in. square, and, beyond part of a table at which 
she sits, on which the hands, crossed, are resting, 
the portrait is without accessories, It 1s lettered, 
“Sarah Malcolm, Executed in Fleet Street, March 
y® 7" 1732 for Robbing y* Chambers of M™ Lydia 
Duncomb in y® Temple, and Murdering Her, Eliz: 
Harrison and Ann Price.” The imprint is “ W. 
Hogarth ad vivum Pinxit.” The copper of the 
second portrait measures 5 in. by 6] in., and is 
lettered, “Sarah Malcolm ®tat: xxiL,” and 
underneath “ No Recompence but Love.” While 
the first looks to the left and the second to the 
right, both portraits are evidently engraved from 
the same painting. The last described and more 
interesting of the two has in the upper left-hand 
corner a representation of the execution, with a 
crowd of people looking on, and in the background 
on the right is a bewigged individual, evidently, 
from his bands, a cleric, who conspicuously holds in 
his right hand a marriage ring. I shall be happy 
to let your correspondent have impressions. 
Anprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 
There is a full account of Sarah Malcolm in vol. 
iv. of Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons. 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘ 


Assumep Names or Pores (6 §, xii. 189).— | 


Platina mentions an « pinion that Sergius II., who 
became Pope a.p. 844, was the first Pope who 
changed his name, in the following passage, but 
does not actually accept it :— 


“ Sunt qui Sergium primo quidem Os porci appellatum 
fuisse dicant, et ob turpitudinem cognomenti, Sergii 
homen sulmpsisse, eamque consuetudinem ad nostros 
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las may be seen ina good gazetteer. 


manasse, ut qui pontifices creareatur, maiorum nomina 
sibi inderent, licet ab omnibus non sit observatum. Ut- 
cunque est, constat Sergium ex illustri familia ortum,” 
&c. (p 141 | 12] ly col, 1626). 

Machiavelli was of this opinion, for he observes:— 

“ After some Popes, Osporco (or Hog’s Mouth) was 
advanced to the Papacy, who, because of the brutishness 
of his own name, teok that of Sergius, which gave 
original to the change of names tince used by ail Popes 
at their election’ (//istory of Florence, English transla- 
tion, bk. i. p. 26, Lon., 1674). 

On the other hand, Dean Milman, in his Latin 
Christianity, has :— 

“ Octavian, by the voluntary or enforced suffrages of 
the clergy and the people, was elected Pope. He was 
the first of the Roman Pontiffs who changed, or rather 
took a second ecclesiastical name” (bk. v. ch. xi, ad 
A.D. 955, vol. iii. p. 304, Lon., 1864), 

This is, I believe, the common opinion at the 
present time, but earlier authorities adhered to the 
former. So Hofman has, s.v. “ Sergius I1.”:— 

“Hine primus Pontificum nomen mutavit, cum antea 
‘Petrus Buccaporcius’ diceretur” (Lez. Univ., tom. iv., 
Lugd. Bat., 1698), 

Ep. Marsiatt. 


The following is from the notes to Roscoe’s Leo 
X., Bogue’s ed., 1846, vol. i. p. 462:— 

‘©The custom of changing the name of the Roman 
Pontiff is said to have arisen from Sergius II. in the year 
844. * It has been said that Sergius's name was originally 
Us porci (pig-bone), and that on his election he changed 
this to Sergius, because of this disagreeable nature of bia 
original appellation. The custom has come down to our 
days, and the popes almost all have, in their creation, 
altered their family name for sume name of their own 
selection, though this has not always been the case,’ 
—Platina in vita Sergii,” 

SaMUEL Foxatt. 

Edgbaston, 


Strockuotm (6% S. xii. 249).—Stockholm exists 
as the name of a farm, and will be found on the 
map a short distance south-east from Hedon, on 
the road to Thorngumbald. It is too far from 
the Humber to have been taken in by piles ora 
stockade within historic times, but it may have 
been so protected from frequent floods. At pre- 
sent the soil accumulates on the northern shore 
of the Humber ; Hedon haven has been practically 
closed, and Sunk Island has been formed, and in 
the present century much has been reclaimed by 
But in past ages ground was lost 
as Frismersh 


embankment. 
on the same line; such places, e.g., 
have totally disappeared, and the site of Burstall 
Priory is only a memory. What is the meaning 
of Stock? Words having stock for their first syl- 
lable are common among Yorkshire place-names, 
It has been 
suggested that these were places where stock cattle 
were kept and fed, but this seems a modern and 
unlikely explanation. The gates and posts at the 
exits of such large agricultural drains as have 
always been common along both banks of the 
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Humber have been called stocks, ¢.g., at Wistow 
in 1711 there were Stockins, Stockins - close, 
Stock - dike, Old-fen-stock, and various gote- 
stocks, Yorksh. Arch. Jour., vii. 50, 55, 59, 60 ; 
other uses of the word in Myre, Instr. to Parish 
Priests (E.E.T.S.), p. 79; Stockwith, on the Trent, 
near Gainsborough. It is also well to remember 
the remains of lake-dwellings recently brought to 
light at Ulrome, in Holderness, where there is a 
causeway staked with upright piles or stakes 
(T. M. Evans, Lake-Dwellings at Ulrome, 1885, 
pp. 23, 24), It is not surprising that the names of 
places on the opposite coast should be reproduced 
on our eastern shores. If there is Holland in 
Lincolnshire, why not Stockholm in Holderness ? 
Many traces of Scandinavian words are to be found 
in East Yorkshire ; let me instance Upsal, one 
of the lost towns. Flamborough was anciently 
written almost identically with Fleusborg (Whitby 
Chartulary, Surt. Soc.). See E. M. Cole, Scandt- 
navian Place-Names in the Eust Riding, 1879. 
w. GB 
This name still survives and appears on the 
Ordnance maps, The one-inch map has “ Stock- 
holm,” the six-inch map “Stockholme Hill.” 
Holme is pronounced like “’am” by the natives, 
¢.g., “Ask’am” for Askholme, “Stock’am” for 
Stockholme. The “hills” about Hedon do not 
attain a height of even 25ft. above Ordnance 
datum, ¢. ¢., not even 12 ft. 8 in, above high-water 
a ordinary spring tides. L. L. K. 
ull, 


Dickens: Cag-Macorrtu: Rep-racep Nixon 
(6S. xii. 268).—Nixon, the reputed Cheshire pro- 
phet, is said to have cried out during his work, 
while the battle of Bosworth was going on, “ Now, 
Dick ; now, Harry......Harry bas gained the day!” 
which words, unintelligible for the moment, were 
explained by the event of Richard’s defeat. He 
was summoned tocourt by King Henry, but being 
in fear of being starved to death, asked permission 
to return home. It is stated :— 

“Henry would not suffer it, but gave strict orders to 
all his officers and cooks to give him as much to eat as 
he wanted. He lived so well that for some time he 
seemed to be thriving like a nobleman’s steward and 
growing as fat as an alderman,”’—C. Mackay’s Memoirs 
of Popular Delusions, Lond., s.a, vol, i. p. 238, 
However, on the absence of the king for three 
days’ huating, he was forgotten by the officer in 
charge, and was starved to death. A long list of 
works relating to him, from 1714 to 1858, may be 
seen in “N, & Q.,” 4 §S. xi. 171-3, 265. His 
supposed prophecies are also noticed in 1* §, viii. 
257, 326. Ep. Marsnatt, 


I am the happy possessor of an old copy of 
Nixon’s prophecies, price sixpence. As Mr. 


Weller, jun., remarks, “This here gen’l’m’n was a 
prophet,” and his faithful (?) likeness is portrayed 








on his works. There are coloured copies—in the 
style of art which we who have lived more than half 
a century remember in our childish books—the 
faces well patched with red, and the garments 
gorgeous in the extreme. Marrua Jervis, 


The allusion is to Robert Nixon, the Cheshire 
prophet. A notice of him will be found in Granger's 
Biographical History (1824), ii. 210. 

J. Incite Drepoe. 

“ Cag-mags” are, I believe, worthless scraps of 
meat. A cag-magger, therefore, would appear to be 
a very small butcher, from whom the word would 
go to be a general term of reproach. A “ red-faced 
Nixon,” oddly enough, I find explained in the 
Church Times, received by the same post with the 
present “ N. &. Q.,” ina review of Mr. Gomme’s 
new volume of his “ Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library”: “ Prophecies, dreams, and ghost-stories 
then succeed, the way being led by that red-faced 
Nixon who formed a topic of conversation between 
Sam Weller and his father.” Cc. F. 8. W. 

[In a reply received too late for insertion, J. W. M.S. G, 
remarks, * Mr. Harcrave’s queries remind us that we 
shall soon want an annotated edition of Dickens.” } 


“Antictes waicn I rouyp in A Kitcuen 
Drawer” (6 S. xii. 249).—These verses were 
written by the late Mr. Morris Lievesley, for 
many years secretary to the Foundling Hospital, 
upon occasion of his observing in a kitchen drawer 
several curious articles blended together, so far as 
I can recollect, about 1829-30. I had hoped to 
have found a copy with his manuscript “ Mother 
Red Cap,” whose authenticated detailed history 
he published later on. His grand-daughter, on 
reading “‘ N. & Q.” this morning, recollected this 
composition, and having at an early period an 
aptitude for learning poetry, she remembers bits 
of this :— 

“ A dishclout and wig, and the face of a pig.” 
“ Burning a witch, and the cure for the itch.” 
“ A bunch of eweet herbs......” 
“ These articles and still more 
Did I find in the kitchen drawer,” 
0. ©. 

The following version appears in the Juvenile 
Magazine, vol. i. p. 157 (1853) :-— 

“ Valuable Collection found in a Kitchen Drawer. 

A small box of matches, a packet of mint, 

An inch of wax taper, a small piece of lint, 
An empty thread-paper, and biue in a bag, 
Some cloves and a nutmeg tied up in a rag; 
The core of an apple, a cap, and a frill; 

A needle, two buttons, a mousetrap, and quill ; 
A card to tell fortunes, a sponge, and a can ; 
A pen without handle, a small patty-pan ; 

An old rusty pen-knife, a whetstone, and string ; 
The rind of a lemon, a new curtain-ring ; 

An apron, two dusters, a large piece of mace ; 
A dirty jack-towel, an old cigar-case ; 

Acomb anda thimble, the key of the jack ; 

A number of pieces of riband quite black ; 
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A grater, a skewer, and two ounces or more 
Of mix’d spice in a paper, the lock of a door ; 
An onion, a ladle, a crimp for the paste, 
An old pair of slippers, a belt for the waist; 
Four teaspoons of metal, a large piece of resin, 
A ball of white cotton, and corks by the dozen ; 
An old pair of scissors, a pill-box, a crust, 
A saveail, a pepper-box eaten with rust ; 
A fork, and a teacup without any handle, 
A print for the butter, the wick of a candle ; 
A rolling-pin pasted ; besides many more 
Things of infinite value were found in the draw’r. 
Georce M. F. Gienyy.” 
H. B. 8. W. 
[A version differing widely from the above is sent by 
W. C. Fioop from a book called Saucy Snacks ond Solid 
Sense, published at Judy office, Shoe Lane, E.C. It is 
probable that many versions or imitations of the original 
are current, | 


G. Brivoes (6 8, xii. 248).— 

“At Brighton, in his seventy-eighth year, George 
Bridges, Esq., formerly Alderman of Lime Street Ward, 
to which he was elected in 1814. He was Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1816, Lord Mayor in 1819, and 
one of the members for the City in the Parliament of 
1825-26. He resigned his gown in 1826.”—Axnnual 
Reyister, March 13, 1840. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings, 


Eryrmoiocy or Harirax (6" §. xii. 185, 237). 
—In discussing this place-name Mr. Lynn refers 
to Carfax and Fairfax, and asks, “ What is known 
of these place?” I do not know Fairfax as a 
place. Asa surname it undoubtedly means “ fair 
hair.” At the top of High Street, Oxford, is a 
church called Carfax, which stands at the junction 
of fourstreets. The Prompt. Parv.(Way’s edition) 
gives, at pp. 62 and 188, carfax, carfaus, and 
carphax as the equivalent of “yate schadyl yn-to 
iiij weyys, gquadrivium.” Mr. Way gives notes and 
references on the subject. Unless it can be shown 
that there was some English word fax meaning 
“ways,” the explanation “holy ways” is un- 
tenable. Canon Taylor, Words and Places, sixth 
ed., p. 233, says, “‘ Halifax in Yorkshire derived 
its name from the ‘ holy tress’ of the Virgin’s hair 
which so many pilgrims came to see.” Such a 
derivation could only be accepted upon strong 
evidence, and I should like to know upon what 
kind of evidence the story of the “holy tress” 
rests. One would like to see the oldest known 
spellings of the word before attempting a deri- 
vation. Halifax is situated in a deep valley. 
In Wright’s Vocabularies, ed. Wiilcker, i. 798, 20, 
I find “ traco, a hollewey,” the next words in order 
being “ bivius, trivius, quatrivius, a gate schedelle.” 
Holloway is found as a place-name. It occurs to 
me that in the mention of the word “ holleway” 
one may be on the right scent. 8. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


I believe that the arms of the town display the 
face of St. John the Baptist ; if so, this would 





support Crabtree’s conjecture that the word Halifax 
means “ holy face.” J. Stanpisn Haty, 
Temple. 


Garencikres (6 S. xii. 267).—Some notices 
of the different members of this family inquired 
for by Mr. C. A. Warp will be found in Davies, 
York Press, 1868, pp. 234-5. W. C. B. 


Atson, A Femate Curist1an Name (6 S. xii. 
169).— Corrupted from Alison, a French diminutive, 
Conf. Roquefort, Miss Yonge’s Christian Names, 
and my Prenomina, R. 8. Caarnock. 

Vichy. 

I have to thank Canon Taytor and others 
for replies to my query. It is possible that 
Alson may be a form of the Scotch Alison, as 
some of your correspondents suggest; but as the 
Irish family in which the name occurs is of 
Milesian descent, I should be obliged if Canon 
Taytor could afford any information “ assuming 
that the name is of Celtic origin.” H. 


Map Marcn: Fieck Monta (6" §, xii. 226). 
—It is remarkable that in Cheshire, as well as in 
Roumelia, the month of March is connected with 
fleas. In Cheshire a flea is called (amongst other 
names) a fleck, and March is known as fleck month. 
It is supposed that during that month fleas have 
the power of flying ; and country women say that 
bedroom windows should never be opened in 
March, lest these troublesome insects should enter 
and find their way to the beds. 

Rosert Houvanp, 

Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Tur “ Amarantnu” (6% S. xii. 248).—I have a 
copy of the Amaranth. It was published in 1839 
hy A. H. Baily & Co., 83, Cornhill, and B, B. 
King, Change Alley, London. 
Joun Mactrean. 
Glasbury House, Richmond Hill. 


This was published by Messrs. Renshaw & Co., 
London, in or a little before 1840. My copy has 
no date, but a written inscription or cover gives 
1840. H. Fisnwick. 


Oriana (6 §, xii, 209)—The book to which 
B. F. A. C. refers is simply a squabble between 
English and French numismatists as to the authen- 
ticity of a coin bearing on the reverse the image 
and superscription of a female Oriuna, the sup- 
posed wife of “ Carausius.” There is nothing in 
any way to connect it with Tennyson’s Oriana, I 
shall be pleased to send your correspondent the 
book. F. W. Cosens. 
Lewes, 

Sr. Arxetpa (6% S. xii. 269).—Much valuable 


space would be saved if correspondents would con- 
sult the indexes to “ N. & Q.” before sending their 








questions. For all the information respecting St. 
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Alkelda that is likely to be forthcoming, see 
“N. & Q.,” 4™ S. iv. 297, 349, 420; v. 52; xi. 
280 ; 5" 8. vi. 449 ; vii. 17; 6" S. viii. 429. 
Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Eritary on Lorp Norsvury (6 §. xii. 228, 
274).—The epitaph on Lord Norbury appeared in 
the Comet newspaper in 1831. If your correspond- 
ent writes to me direct I can give it to him. The 
pun on his own name, Toler, to which your corre- 
spondent alludes, dates from 1798, and may be 
found in the Press, the organ of the United Irish- | 
men. It runs thus :— 

“In former times the murderer's tongue 
Deny'd the deed or silent hung 
Appall'd with fear and dolour. 
But now the villain boasts his guilt, 
When bells knell slow for blood that’s spilt, 
The murderer is the—Toller.” 
The Dublin and London Magazine for 1825 
revives this severe epigram, and states that the 
writer was Arthur O'Connor, nephew of Lord 
Longueville. It may be found also in Extracts 
from the Press, p. 354. 
W. J. FirzParrick, F.S.A. 


49, Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, 





Hair-powper (6 §. xii. 184).—J. Quicherat, 
in his Histoire du Costume en France, says, in 
describing Henri III., King of France (1574-1589): | 
“Ses cheveux étaient tantOt frisés en passe-filou, 
tantét relevés sur des arcelets, et il les fuisait 
poudrer avec de la poudre de violette, musquée.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield. 





Wituiam Fenner, B.D. (6 S. xii. 188).—The | 
authority for stating that William Fenner “ gave | 
way to fate in 1640 or thereabouts” is Ant. Wood | 
(Fast. Oxon., t. ii. col, 843, Lond., 1692). It is 
also stated that ‘‘ several theological tracts of his 
were published after his death by Thomas Hill,” 
and that they were collected into one quarto 
volume, and printed at London in 1651 (sbid., 
col. 844), so that his death must have taken place 
before that year. Ep. Marsnatt, 


Bartizan (6% S. xii. 8, 92, 177, 234).—In ac- 
cordance with the derivation in my Dictionary, Dr. 
Murray assumes it as certain that the Scotch berti- 
sene or bretisene (does he find an actual example of 
the latter form ?), the older form of bartizan, “ was 
only a phonetic way of writing breticing, 1.e., 
bratticing,” and Dr. Cuance agrees with him. 
But the change from breticing to bretisene or 
bertisene seems to me a very unlikely one, much 
needing the support of some analogous instance. 
Breticing, ending in an unaccented -ing, has a 
widely different rhythm from bertisene or bartizan, 
with the stress on the final -sene or -zan. Dr. 





Murray says that of bractice and bratticing he 


has plenty of instances in numerous early forms. 
He does not say whether the words are used in 
such a sense as to agree with Dr. Cuance’s and 
my supposition of a connexion with O.F. bretesche, 
bretesce, bertece, a rampart, battlement, though 
such is probably his opinion. My belief, on re- 
consideration, is that the words are fundamentally 
distinct. It must be remembered that brattice isa 
coal-miner’s word, signifying a division in the sir- 
ways of a mine, which consists, in its simplest 
form, of a screen of cloth stretched on a framework 
of wood, a fabric little likely, among such a popula- 
tion, to take its designation from the bretasing, 
bretasce, or bretays (Prompt. Parv.) of a castellated 
building. Nor is there any occasion to look for 
the origin of the word to a more recondite source 
than the name of the material of which the struc- 
ture is composed. The general term for cloth in 
the North of England, where coal-mining took its 
rise, is brat. Thus a brattice would be a structure 
of brat, or cloth, just as a lattice is a structure of 
laths. It is no objection that at the present day 
the term is extended to a division of boarding. 
The connexion of bartizan or bertisene with bre- 
tesche is a different question. H. Wrpawoop. 


Lorp Horron (6" §. xi. 388, 455).— Allow me 
to correct a mistake repeated more than once in 
the notes on this point. Ralph, Lord Hopton, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Arthur Capel 
(so he is called in an old MS. pedigree), of Little 
Hadham, co. Hertford, and widow of Sir Justinian 
Lewyn, Knt. (not Leven). She had one danyhter, 
Elizabeth Lewyn, married to Richard Rogers, 
of Brianston, Dorset, and their daughter Elizabeth 
Rogers became, on her second marriage, Duchess of 
Richmond, but died without issue. It is curious 
that the name Lewyn should have been written 
wrong so often. The Lewyns of Otteringden werea 
prominent family. Of Sir Justinian’s sisters, Anne 
married Sir Laurence Washington, Knt.,of Garsdon, 
co. Wilts, eldest son of Laurence Washington, of 
Maidstone; Catherine married James Payitt, of co. 
Northampton ; and Judith married (1607) Sir 
John Isham, of Lamport, co. Northampton, Kat. 
and Bart. I should be glad of further information 
as tothe Lewyns. There was another Sir Justinian 
Lewyn, knighted in 1661. What relation was he 
to his namesake? See Visitation of Kent. 

H. Isuam Loncven. 

St. Michael and All Angels’, Northampton. 


Joun Cuatrowr (4% §. xii. 517).—While 
searching “N. & Q.” for a series of papers on 
the Berwickshire family of Edgar, I have come 
upon a query by Mr. Ricnarp F. Cuarrock 
which, even after a great lapse of time, I will, 
with permission, answer. Briefly stated, the cir- 
cumstances are : John Chattowe, a Scotch squire, 
challenged an Englishman, William de Badley, to 
fight at Liliat’s Cross, in the Marshes (sic) of 
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Scotland, on the feast of St. Catherine, Nov. 25, 
1381. As the Duke of Lancaster, then King’s 
Lieutenant in that district, was absent in attendance 
upon Parliament, Henry Percye, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Northumberland, with John, eldest son 
of John de Nevill, of Raby, and two knights, were 
directed to attend in his stead. The John 
Chattowe I take to be John, second son of Sir 
Richard, of Rutherfurd, in this parish of Maxton. 
Sir Richard was witness to a charter by Robert ITI. 
to John Turnbull of Minto, in 1398 ambassador to 
the Court of England, and in 1400 one of the 
wardens of the Marches. Sir Richard had three 
sons: James, who succeeded him in Rutherfurd; 
John of Chattowe, ancestor of the Rutherfurds 
of Hunthill; and Nichol, the stem of the Hundole 
Rutherfurds. I have not ascertained when this 
John of Chattowe died, but his son Robert, in 
1466, obtained a charter under the Great Seal, to 
him and his wife Margaret, of the middle parts of 
the town of Scraesburgh. Liliat Cross, or Lyliot’s 
Cross, is supposed by Jeffrey, the historian of 
Roxburghshire, to have been erected by the monks 
of Melrose, as one of their boundary stones, on their 
obtaining lands in Morehouselaw, in this parish, 
from Robert de Berkeley and his wife Cecilia, in 
the reign of William the Lion. Towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, a new war having 
broken out in France, the Scots, to favour the 
French people, quarrelled with the English at 
St. James’s Fair, and burned the town of Roxburgh. 
This affray having taken place during a subsisting 
truce between the two kingdoms, commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into and remedy the 
grievances of the Border subjects, by whose fault 
the truce had been broken. They met in October, 
1380, at Lyliot’s Cross, but the conferences were 
adjourned to Berwick, at which place it was 
agreed to meet at Ayton in the following June. 
The commissioners accordingly met, and, having 
continued the discussion for several days, agreed to 
hold another “ March day” at Lyliot’s Cross on 
July 1, 1383. At the time agreed upon they met 
at Lyliot’s Cross, and continued their conference 
at Morehouselaw for ten days. The cross stood on 
the top of a ridge where the parishes of Maxton 
and Ancrum join. At this time the English 
held Roxburgh and nearly all Teviotdale. It is 
probable that the duel arose from some dispute 
in connexion with the proceedings of the commis- 
sioners, of whom Sir Richard—John’s father—was 
probably one. The Rutherfurds were a very 
powerful Border family. Chattowe, the modern 
Chatto, is situated in Hownam parish, and is now 








a history of this parish and its families in MS. 
which I wish to make as complete as possible. In 
so far as the surname is concerned [ think it is 
evident that John Chattowe can scarcely be 
claimed by Mr. Caatrock as his ancestor, 

Joun THomsow, 
Maxton, St. Boswella, N.B. 


Name oF Monster Wantep (6* §, xii. 149), 
—I think the reference is to Mervin, second Earl 
of Castlehaven, who was beheaded in 1631. Full 
details of his atrocious crimes will be found in 
Howell’s State Trials. 

Atrrep B. Beaven, M.A, 


Preston. 


Corncipence or Feasts (6 §. xii. 49, 97, 
157).—After the death of George I. in 1727 the 
Chevalier de St. George meditated a landing in 
the Scottish Highlands. Nor was prophecy want- 
ing to encourage his hopes of success, In 1731 
the following was in everybody's mouth at Rome, 
pointing to the year 1734:— 

“Cum Marcus cantabit Halleluiah, 
Et Antonius Veni Creator, 
Et Joannes Raptista coenabit, 
Tum regnabit et triumphabit, 
Rex in Anglia Jacobus Tertius.” 
Lord Stanhope’s History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht, vol. ii., app. 

In 1734, according to the Gregorian reckoning 
of the Roman Church (adopted by this country in 
1752), Easter fell on April 25, St. Mark’s Day; 
Whitsunday on that of Anthony of Padua, June 13; 
and the festival of John Baptist, June 24, was on 
a Thursday, the day of the week on which the 
Lord’s Supper was instituted. The fated year 
came and passed, but James III. remained an 
exile. Norvat Cyne, 

Aberdeen, 


Suricipe or Animas, Insects, &c. (6 S. xi. 
227, 354).—In Benderloch; or, Notes from the 
West Highlands, by W. Anderson Smith (Paisley, 
1882), it is recorded, at p. 65, that 
“a horse in this neighbourhood [ Benderloch ] is popularly 
declared to have committed suicide when suffering 
greatly from a painful disorder. It went down to the 
sea-shore and determinedly held its head under water 
as the only protest it could enter against the cruelty of 
circumstances and the hopelessness of existence. This 
is by no means an isolated instance of suicide by 
animals.” 

Knowledge of September 4 copies the following 
paragraph, headed “Suicide in Nature,” from the 
Sea for the same month :— 

“Early in December, 1879, an apparent epidemic of 





the property of a branch of the family of the Kerrs. | suicide attacked the herrings and sprats in Deal Roads, 


Did this duel ever take place ? 

grateful to any reader of “ N. & Q.’ 
the trouble to transcribe the whole of the passage 
relating to this in Archeologia Lond., v. 20, 
p. 159, and forward it to me per post. I have 


I will feel very | and they rushed ashore in such myriads at Walmer that 
if he will be at | the fishermen got tired of carting them off, and they were 


| 


left on the beach for all who cared to help themselves. 
euanes Such wholesale suicides occur among other forms 
of animal life. In Africa regiments of ants have been seen 
deliberately marching into streams, where they were 
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‘ | = . . 
immediately devoured by fish. Rats have migrated, stop- | “ Guéret, substantive masculine : a fallow land, a 


ping nowhere neither day nor night, and have been 
preyed upon both by large birds and beasts of prey. In 
the Seychelles, some years ago, several hundred turtles 
conspired to die together on the island in front of the 


field. Provincial garag, from Low Latin veractum, 
a Low Lat. form, representing Lat. vervactum, 
| fallow land,” &c. Perhaps there is a connexion 


harbour, and carried out their decision, Were they the | between guéret and gare. J. C. 


victims of hydrophobia, delirium tremens, or some 
other disease? Even the gay and sprightly butterfly has 
been known to migrate in immense clouds from the land 
straight out to sea, without the remotest chance of ever 
reaching another shore, What could be the reason for 
such a suicidal act?” 

Sr. Swirusty. 


Mavor (6 §. xii. 166)—Seeing Mr. Pra- 
cock’s note reminds me that Timbs, in his Walks 
and Talks, has a life which he calls “* Recollections 
of Sir Richard Phillips.” At p. 105 he says that 
when the publishing establishment of Phillips, in 
Bridge Street, was broken up, he, to avoid pre- 
judice, as politics ran high, brought out many of 
his useful educational works under other names, 
such as Blair’s Preceptor, Mavor’s Spelling- Book, 
&c. Does this mean that Mavor did not write 
the Spelling-Book? Such literary masks are very 
troublesome and confusing. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


“ Parapise Lost” 1n Prose (6" §, xi. 267, 
318, 492) :—I have 

“ The Recovery of Man, or Milton's Paradise Regained, 
in prose. After the manner of the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, Author of Telemachus. To which is prefixed the 
life of the author.” 
Printed in the year 1771. Price two shillings. 

Wa. Freevove. 
Bury St. Edmunds, 


Weare, Tuurretr, &c. (6% S. xi. 468; xii. 
74, 136).—The ballad about Weare’s murder 
—They cut his throat,” &c.—is mentioned ina 
note in Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. viii. p. 381, 
as “Mr. Hook’s broadside.” This seems conclu- 
sive as to its authorship. The lines were “ par- 
ticularly admired” by Sir Walter Scott, 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sport Renouncep From Conscientious Mo- 
tives (6 §S, vii. 277).—The following is worth 
putting on record :— 

“Sir Charles Napier gave up sporting because he 


Gaire (Brian), probably corrupted down from a 
Hiberno-Celtic name. R. S. Caarnock, 
Vichy. 


Tue Prymourn Brernren (6 S. xii. 188),— 
See Mr. Darby, passim, in the Christian Witness, 
and Mrs. H. Grattan Guinness’s Answer to the 
Question: Who are the Plymouth Brethren ? 
(Philadelphia, 1861). It is stated in “N. & Q.,” 
24S. xi. 290, that ‘they first appeared in Ply- 
mouth about 1830,” and references are given as 
authorities for the statement. Ep. Marsnatu, 


Rev. Wittiam Symonps (6 §. xi. 368).—On 
August 1, 1613, Chamberlain wrote to Carleton, 
“Old Simons of Oxfordshire” is lately dead. 
Was not this the aforesaid Rev. Wm. Symonds ? 

ALEXANDER Brown. 

[Replies can be addressed, care of Miss Cabell, 5, 

Camberwell New Road, 8.E.] 


Tue Marp or Germany (6" §, xii. 207).—Mr. 
Sykes has not identified the “ Maid of Germany” 
to whom Sir Thomas Browne refers. If he will 
oblige me by referring to my notes on the Religio 
Medici in “N. & Q.,” 6 S. v. 102, he will see 
that her name is Eve Fleigen, or Fligen. If he 
will further look at the reply on p. 183 of the same 
volume, he will see the kind acknowledgment of 
the information from my old friend Dr. Green- 
nitt, There is a slight addition to the designa- 
tion of the authority for the name at p. 243. 

Ep. Marsuatt, 


The following work may relate to the case re- 
ferred to by Sir Thomas Brown :— 

“De Puella Germanica, que fere biennium vixerat 
sine cibo, potuque Ad Paulum III. Pontificem Maximum, 
Simonis Portii Disputatio. Florenti# apud Laurentium 
Torrentinum MpLI.” Small 4to. pp, 16. 

In the dedication to Paul IIT. he says :— 

“ Cum nuper e Germania nunciaretur, Puellam nescio 
quam, totum jam biennium nihil gustare, amicorum 
quotidiana quasi convicia, hujus dotriag re cai dmociac 
causam efflagitarent: iis sedulé primum sum reluctatus 





could not bear to hurt dumb.creatures ; and yet he won 
the battle of Meeanee...... When General Outram—the 
Bayard of India—was secking health in Egypt with his | 
wife, a friend of his, knowing they had no meat for 
dinner, shot a bird. Outram, sportsman though he wag, | 
paid sadly, ‘1 have made a vow never to shoot a bird,’ | 
He would not eat the bird when cooked; his friend 
gare it to an old peasant woman, and ‘ we dined as we 
could,’ "—Dr, Smiles’s Duty, cliap. xiii. 
Epwarp H, Maxrsuatu, M.A. 


Hastings, 


Gareina: Gare (6" §. xii. 146, 193).—In 
Brachet’s Etymological French Dictionary I find; 


partim quod, ut puta minus verisimile, ad Luciani Veras 
narrationes rejiciendum putarem; partim quod dum 
fama increbuisset, egoque anxie disquisivissem Deine 
an Nature beneficio id esaet ascribendum, statim occur- 
rerat communis illa, vulgdéque jam passim persuasa opinio, 
qua omnia, quorum incerta miniméque vulgares sunt 
cause, Deo Opt. Max. tribuit, ac preter eum as:everat 
nihil esse inquirendum,” 

This latter clause may be that to which Sir 
T. Brown alludes, viz., “that God and good angels 
are pretended by others, as the late infection of 
the Maid of Germany hath left a pregnant ex- 
ample,” All the editions read “ defection,” and 
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one MS. “detection,” instead of “infection,” as 
quoted. The current opinion was that the girl was 
nourished by the air, of which the tract is a refu- 
tation. With reference to her “ having lived on 
the scent of a rose,” he says, “ aromata odoreque 
fragrantia, et si passim persuasum sit, non nutriunt, 
sed reficiunt, et ut ipsi loquuntur, confortant, id 
est spiritus uniunt, cerebroque conferunt et ex- 
siccant” (p. 12). There is un Italian translation 
of this tract. 

Also this:— 

“De Puella que sine cibo et potu vitam transigit, 
brevis narratio, teste et authore Gerardo Bucoldiano, 
physico regio. Paris, Rob, Stephanus, 1542, pet, in 8, 
de 8 ff." — Brunet, 

E. Bucxuey. 

Gruesome (6" §. xii. 168).—-The word gruesome, 
grewsome, or grousome, whatever be its derivation, 
is evidently Scotch. In Burns’s poem Halloween, 
we have “* some black grousome carlin,” which, ac- 
cording to the glossary, means a black, “ loath- 
somely-grim old hag”; and in The Black Dwarf, 
chap. x., Hobbie Elliot terms Elshie “ a grewsome 
spectacle, \. H. Hunrer. 

Lifford, 

J. J. W. W. will find in Tom Brown’s School- 
days (p. 303, ed. 1857), speaking of a duck which 
had been captured by the boys, who put him in 
the cupboard of an unoccupied study, “‘ where he 
was found i in the holidays by the m: —_ & grew- 
some body.’ eS 


Avira Brake (6% S, xii. 129, —Asa 
descendant in the female line from Admiral Blake’s 
family, I shall be pleased to furnish Mr, Upton 
with any information if he will communicate with 
me direct, my notes and papers being far too 
voluminous to encumber the columns of “ N. & Q.” 
The pedigree has not to my knowledge been 
ever properly worked out, and the number of 
persons of the same name (all more or less con- 
nected) living in the neighbourhood of Bridgwater 
at the close of the last century has rendered 
both intricate and confusing to separate and dis- 
tinguish the various branches of the family. 
Shortly, however, the Humphrey Blake mentioned 
by Mr. Urron was of Plainsfield, in the parish 
of Over Stowey, and was the son of Humphrey, 
who was the son of John, both of the same place, 
which John was brother to Humphrey Blake (the 
great- -grandfather of the admiral), who purchased 
Tuxwell in The admiral was therefore a 
cousin to the first-named Humphrey, who died in 
1665, and to whom there is (or was) a monument in 
Aisholt Church. I claim descent through Francis 
Blake, of Glastonbury, Gent., who died in 1768, 
by his will, sealed with the arms of Blake, left his 
landed estate to his grandson, Nathaniel Wride, my 
ancestor, and a legacy to Nath: iniel, son of Roger 


Blake, of Spaxton, I believe Francis Blake had 


Ireland, 


239). 


ere 
DOO, 











formerly resided in the parish of St. John, Clifton. 
At all events, it is so stated on a monument erected 
to his wife Elizabeth formerly in St. John’s Church, 
Glastonbury. I shall be pleased to obtain any 
further information relative to Francis Blake, and 
also to Nathaniel, son of Roger Blake, of Spaxton. 
Your correspondents say that the admiral’s 
mother was Sarah, daughter and coheiress of John 
Williams, of Plainsfield. Was he not of Pawlett, 
co. Somerset ? Epwarp Fry Wap. 
Axbridge, Somerset. 


More anv Most (6" S. xii. 187, 234).— 
“This mode of expression is probably due to Norman- 
French influence, and it makes its appearance at the 
end of the thirteenth century as ‘ most genty iL’ (Robert 
of Gloucester), and becomes of frequent oceurrence in 
Chaucer and Wickliffe as most miyhty, most clear.” 
Morris’s Historical Outlines of English Accidence, p. 106. 
St. SwITHIn, 
Roya Saroure (1" §. ix. 246)—Why does a 
royal salute consist of twenty-one guns? is a 
question which was asked in “ N. & Q.” a genera- 
tion ago, but which failed to elicit an answer. Is 
it possible that no one of your army and navy 
readers knows the reason of a number of which all 
of them have been always observant? How far 
back can the custom be traced? I do not find 
the compound defined at all in Webster, even in 
the latest supplement. In a German writer of 
1777 I see the royal salute is called “a three times 
seven” salute. May not the number have ori- 
ginated in multiplying the seven sacraments by 
the three persons in the Trinity? I shall so hold 
till T am tanght better. James D. Burver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Apert Tronten (6™ §, xii. 49).—Does Mr. 
Lovepay refer to Daventry, in Northamptonshire ? 
7 Ls al 


Jonn Downmayn, A.R.A. (6S. xii. 150).—He 
was a native of Devonshire, and studied under 
3enjamin West. His portraits in pencil, generally 
in. profile, may be frequently met with in the 
country houses of Devon. Some are in the late 
Sir John Duntze’s house at Starcross; and one is 
at Escot, the seat of Sir John H. Kennaway, Bart., 
M.P. In 1770 he exhibited at the Academy a 
kit-cat portrait of “A Lady at Work,” and in the 
following year “ The Death of Lucretia.” In 1777 
Downman practised portrait painting at Cambridge, 
visited Plymouth in 1806, and in 1806-7 set up at 
Exeter. He returned to London, and after some 
years removed to Chester, and died at Wrexham 
on Christmas Eve, 1824. Further particulars will 
be found in Mr. G. Pycroft’s Art in Devonshire, 
published by Eland, Exeter, 1883. 

R. Dymonp, F.S.A. 

Exeter. 

For an account of this artist see Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School (1878), 
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pp. 129-30. Downman died at Wrexham on 
Dec, 24, 1824. . F. BR. B. 


” 


“To TAKE THE PEARL FROM A PIPER'S EYE 
(6% S. xii. 189, 277).—Does not this expression 
mean that something is so startling as to be suffi- 
cient to cure a person of blindness? White spots 
in the eye used to be called “pearls”; cf. Halliwell’s 
Archaic Dictionary, Bailey’s Dict., &e. 

F. C, Birxseck Terry. 

Styeuiir Sorecism (6™ §, xii. 106, 178, 215). 
—When I ventured to draw attention to a pre- 
valent offence against the fundamental rule that 
the verb must agree with its subject in number 
and person, I little dreamt of its meeting with a 
defender even amongst your readers themselves, 
and he, too, one of the ablest correspondents who, 
on subjects more erudite, are accustomed (not ts, 
pace the Rev. Eomuyp Tew, which would imply 
that he himself is both able and accustomed, 
whereas the others, though none the less capable, 
might not be equally wont) to enrich the pages of 
“*N. & Q.” with their valuable and valued in- 
formation. Although his objection is calculated 
to make me almost mistrustful of my commonest 
sense—especially nowadays, when one frequently 
hears educated men say “neither one nor the 
other are” ([ am aware it is said to be gram- 
matical in French) and priests in the pulpit pro- 
nounce enthusiasm “ enthusi-ism ”"—I cannot but 
come to the conclusion (for his Latin and Greek 
citations are wholly beside the mark) that by some 
unaccountable oversight he has missed the point 
of the error in question; else scarcely would he 
ask for ‘‘ some explanation” of such self-evident 
sinning against the simple rule as to subject and 
predicate. Mr. Ranpatw’s reply will doubtless 
afford all that is needed ; but, at the same time, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to supplement it by 
asking Mr. Tew whether he would sanction such 
a phrase as the following : “ Tennyson is one of 
the greatest poets who has ever lived”; which 
might certainly be grammatical, but would mean 
that Tennyson is a great poet who has lived always. 
It would doubtless be correct to say, “ He is one 
of the greatest characters of this or any age, who 
has done more for the amelioration of mankind 
than any one living or dead”; but there, plus 
the comma, he becomes the subject, and those 
with whom he is classed, though equally eminent, 
may not—indeed, as the sentence stands, could 


not—have been general benefactors in a like | 


degree. But again: “One of the most able and 
interesting books on the relations which exist 
between natural science and spiritual life that has 
appeared ” means—if it means anything—that one 
book on that particular subject has already 
appeared, while the rest may or may not appear 
hereafter. And, in conclusion, “Lady C. bids 
fair to be one of the most popular Lady-Lieu- 


| tenants that [ste] has ever graced the Irish Vice- 
regal court” signifies nought else than that her 
ladyship bids fair to earn unsurpassed popularity 
|in adorning the court which she has continuously 
graced from the period of its earliest establishment. 
Ropert STEGGALL. 

P.S.—The latest, from the Standard of Sep- 
tember 14: “ This is one of the questions which, 
at the present moment, is necessarily uppermost 
in the minds of all,” &e. 


Is not the point of grammar discussed at these 
references the same embodied in the famous gram- 
marian’s death-bed speech: “Je m’en vais, ou je 
m’en vas, car l’un et l'autre se dit, ou se disent” ? 

As a contribution to the suggested collection of 
solecisms, I quote the following from the Times 
of September 4. On p. 4, col. 4, a bricklayer 
receiving charity—because defaulting to the parish 
for the support of his pauper father—is called Mr. 
J. Field. On p. 5, col. 3, a young gentieman 
injured by the Dawlish accident is spoken of as 
“the boy John Watson.” This is the outcome of 
a wide-spread solecism—that the titles Mr., Mrs., 
Miss, and Esquire are usurped by, and conceded 
to, persons who have no sort of right to them, 
while the unrightful use of any other title would 
not be tolerated for a moment, an abuse which it 
is high time to correct. A great many solecisms of 
old date will be found collected in Remarks on the 
English Language in the Manner of those of Vau- 
gelas on the French, being a Detection of many 
Improper Expressions, by Robert Baker, 1779. 
One that he points out is that “ many people say 
and write otherguess instead of ‘ otherguise,’” and 
that “very tolerable writers use the phrase to 
‘enjoy bad health.’” R. H. Busx. 


Sr. Yrroropivs (6 §. xii. 108, 154, 176).— 
I thank your three correspondents for noticing my 
query. I may say that the name should be as I now 
spell it, and not “ Yppodius”; and the quoted Latin 
should contain octavo & decimo, not * a decimo,” 
I have had Jent me a volume of Surius’s work 
Historie seu Vite Sanctorum, published at Turin 
in 12 vols. in 1876, and I find in it an account 
which is almost word for word the same as the MS. 
I mentioned, but the MS. has several bad blunders, 
e.g., “catholico cultum” for cultui; “ neque 
Imperatore sed pro rege ccclesti,” omitting pro 
before Imp.; “ad integra” for ad integrum, &c. 
Surius reads: “ Ac ne se invicem exhortentur aut 





muniant sermone vel nutibus, ejecto Alexandro, 


| qui est setate firmior, Epipodius applicetur.” The 


MS. has: “hee ne se in inuicem adbortantur aut 
moneant uel qui est aetate firmatior epepodius 
adplicetur”! Surius also has ‘ Antonini Veri 
decimo-septimo Imperii anno” for “antonini octavo 
& decimo anno imp’ii.” He places Epopodius’s 
martyrdom on April 22, 178, and Alexander’s on 
April 24. He also calls the latter “ Frix,” 1. ¢,, 
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Phryz, though he refers in a note to his being also 
called ‘* Greecus.” 

I should have stated that Surius puts at 
the head of his account, “ Vita et Martyrium 
| Graviter conscripta adstipulantur antiqua mar- 
tyrologia | et habentur in antiquis manuscriptis 
egregiis exemplaribus.” T. C 


set 


Max Mitier’s “ Deutscne Liere” (“German 
Love”) (G™ S, xi. 327; xii. 185).—C. M. I. is in 
error in stating that the new version, translated by 
G. A. M., came out in 1884. It was published by 
Messrs. Wm. Mullan & Son in 1877, and bears to 
be translated from the fourth German edition. The 
preface, signed by Mr. F. Max Miiller, is dated 
Oxford, 1876. I think the recently published edi- 
tion is a stereotype reprint of this. Rost, Guy. 

The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


sILLAMENT (6% S. xii. 208).— Baret, in his 
Alvearie, 1580, explains billements as “ the attire 
or ornamentes of a woman’s head or necke, as a 
bonet, a french paste, or such like. 
Redimiculum.” Palsygrave has: ‘* Vnes paces, a 
payre of pastes for the attyre of a woman’s heed,” 
Maigne D’Arnis (Lericon, ed. 1866) explains 
belamia as ‘“ vestis species in regula monialium 
Fontis Evraldi.” In Bailey’s Dictionary I find 
“billements [t.¢., habilements], ornaments and 
clothes of women.” I am inclined to think that 
Bailev is right. 8S. O. Appy. 
Sheffi td. 


Avutuors oF Quotations Wantep (6" §. xi. 
609; xii. 199).— 

* How shall I know thee? 
is from a few verses, called The Future 
American poet William Cullen Bryant. 
is a8 follows :— 

* Jlow shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The di-embodied spirits of the dead, 
When all of thee that time could wither sleeps, 
And perishes amongst the dust we tread?” 


hoode, it 


Life, by the 
The first verse 


. A. M. 


HMiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 

The Cath Finntriga; or, Battle of Ventry. Edited from 
MS. Rawl. B. 487, in the Bodleian Library, by Kuno 
Meyer. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuis is one of the valuable series known as “ Anecdota 

Oxonien-ia.” It is most important that all the old 

Irish texts should be pre-erved in print, and there are 

but few which have a higher claim on our regard than 

The Battle of Ventry. The date of the oldest known 

manuscript—that here printed—is somewhere in the 

fifteenth century, but we have really no data by which 
we can estimate the age of the tale. The language, it 
is true, may not be much older than the date of the 
manuscript, but this only proves that, if an ancient 
legend, it had been adapted, as Dryden polished up 

Chaucer for the wits and beauties of the court of 

Charles If, There are many reasons for assigning to it 

& far more remote antiquity. The story deals from 

beginning to end with war and carnage. Women hold a 





| 


position which, though far from low, is very different from 
that assigned to them by the poets of chivalry. There 
are few, if any, traces which indicate that the writer 
had any but the vaguest knowledge of geography, and 
he never seems to have come in contact with a 
developed feudal system; and lastly—and this is, per- 
haps, of all things else the clearest note of age—there 


| are no clear indications that the picturesque mythology 








with which the medizval mind had surrounded Chris- 
tianity had in any way exercised influence on the author, 
As well as men and women of mortal birth, we meet with 
spiritual beings such as the imagination of man has at 
all times called into existence; but they are neither the 
saints of the Church’s calendar nor the angels and devils 
which were supposed to carry on their unceasing war 
for human souls, On the contrary, they are faint and 
shadowy beings, looking like the survivals of old gods 
in minds which bad become half conscious that they 
were gods no longer but had not accepted the new 
teaching which came from Oriental lands. The mis- 
sionaries, when they had cast baptiemal water on their 
converts’ heads, may have thought that the old world of 
hate and love, poetry and fear, was 
“ Dead with the last night's dreaming.” 

The Battle of Ventry is to us the strongest possible 
proof that it was not so, but that it lingered far on 
into the medern time. We should not be surprised 
to learn, were competent persons to devote themselves 
to the inquiry, that traces of it might yet be found in all 
Celtic lands, 

Apart from the linguistic value of this old tale, it is 
singularly interesting for the poetic realism of many of 
its descriptions, The account of the sea passage near 
the beginning is remarkable, as showing what men must 
have seen and felt in the old days when they trusted 
themselves to the deep ocean. In ancther passage the 
sympathy of nature with the sufferings of man is ren- 
dered in a way which any modern poet might envy. 
The unconscious power of the tale-teller is never seen 
to greater advantage: “Then the beings of the upper 
reyions responded to the battle, t lling the evil and the 
woe that was destined to be done on that day, and the 
sea Chattered telling the losses, and the waves raised a 
heavy woeful great moan in wailing them,and the beasts 
howled, telling of them in their bestial way, and the 
rough hills creakcd with the danger of that attack, and 
the woods trembled in wailing the heroes, and the grey 
stones cried from the deeds of the heroes, and the winds 
sighed telling the high deeds, and the earth trembled in 
prophesying the heavy slaughter.” 

Mr. Meyer has not only given a very good English 
version, but also accompanied the text with useful notes 
and indexes. 


The Life and Voyages of Christo, her Columbus, to which 
are added thove of his Companions. By Washington 
Irving. (Cassell & Co.) 

A REPRINT in library form of the Life of Columbus and 

the Companions of Columbus of Washington Irvir g isa 

welcome boon, As in the case of Sir Walter Scott and 
other popular writers, the historical works of Wash- 
ington Irving have enjoyed less popularity than his 
essays and fiction. Something of drudgery, pleasant 
enough in its way, but none the less drudgery, attends 
the compilation of works of this class, and for such 
labours the pen that gave the world Li acebridge Hall, 

The Sketch Book of “ Geoffrey Crayon,” and Anicker- 

bocker’s History of New York was less adapted, perhaps, 

than that of some less brilliant and eccentric worker. 

The task, however, is conecientiously accomplished. 

The book has solid value, and the veriest stickler for 

historical exactitude will not cavil at graces of style 
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; | 
such as Irving in his descriptive passages affords when | 


they are thrown into the bargain, The style of both 
works is fascinating, and the task of perusal once begun 
is not easily abandoned. Like the literature of the Re- 


naissance, the heroic accomplishment of the same date | 


is a possession for all ages. The English reader can 
nowhere obtain a record so trustworthy and so spirited 


as this of the discovery of America, and Washington | 


Irving’s volumes are likely, accordingly, to remain in 
demand. They are now, for the first time in a quarter 
of a century, issued in a form that commends them to 
general perusal. 


A Guide to the Study of English Coins, from the Conquest 
to the Present Time. By Henry William Hentrey. 
New and Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, M.A, 
F.S.A, (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue value of Henfrey’s Guide to a Study of English 
Coins as a cheap, handy, and serviceable hand-book won 
immediate recognition. Messrs. Bell & Sons have accord- 
ingly done well in including it in their useful “* Reference 
Library.” No change has been made by the editor in 
the form or the scope, though the descriptions have been 
corrected and enlarged. The old illustrations have been 
reissued, A new historical introduction which bas been 
supplied gives a good view of the progress of the coinage 
The only fault to be found with this is the occasional 
lapse of the writer into euch slovenlinesses of expression 
as “from thence,” “from henceforth,” &c. ‘The book 
has long been out of print, and its reissue in a convenient 
form and at a low price will be a subject of gratification 
to the collector, 


Analogous Proverbs in Ten Languages. By Mrs, E. B. 
Mawr. (Stock.) 

Tue specialty of this work, which is an enlargement of 
the proverbs in four languages of the same author, is the 
supply of Roumanian proverbs, by which the proverbs of 
other languages receive frequent and picturesque illustra- 
tion. Spain is, of course, the land of proverbs, and Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Danish, and Latin proverbs are added. In almost every 
case, whatever other language fails to supply an equi- 
valent, Roumanian supplies it. Of the proverb “ A great 
book is a great evil” England and Holland have, how- 
ever, apparently a monopoly, The book is capable of 
further extension, but so far as it goes has interest and 
merit. 


Mr, Orntrn Meap Sanford, of New York, has printed 
an annotated catalogue of a unique collection of the 
works of Taylor the Platonist, Six volumes which, 
according to “N. & Q.,” 3" 8. x, 302, were not in the 
British Museum, are in this collection, from which three 
volumes only of Taylor's works are absent. 


Tue Church Quarterly has papers on “ Jessopp’s 
Diocesan History of Norwich,” “ Luca della Robbia and 
his School,” “ Buddhistic Theosophy,” and a continua- 
tion of a previous paper on “ The Revised Verion of the 
Old Testament.” 





flotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ineertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 





appear, Correspondents who repeat querics are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Hvusert Saitn (“ The Matrons: Six Short Histories.” 
&c.).—This work was edited by Bishop Percy. Of the 
histories it contains, No, 1 is from Petronius Arbiter, and 
is found in come form in most languages, No, 2 is from 
Jean Baptiste du Halde, editor of the reports of the 
Jesuit missionaries to China and elsewhere. No. 3 ig 
taken from a letter to the Duke of Buckineham by Sir 
George Etherege. No. 4 is an abstract of the true story 
of Ann Northey, who married successively John W hitby, 
of Great Honeywood, Staffordshire; Sir William Wol- 
seley, of Wolseley Hall, Staff.; John Robins, M.P, for 
Stafford ; and a Mr. Hargrave, an attorney. Her ad- 
ventures supplied the basis ofa story by Benjamin Victor, 
the historian of the theatres of Loudon and Dublin, 
from which the plot of The DLritish Matron is taken, 
No. 5 is from a MS. No. 6 is from Zhe Seven Wise 
Mistresses of Rome. 

W. H. (Sheffield).— 

“I sit with my toes in a brook, 
If any one asks me for why,— 
I hits them a rap with my crook; 
Tis sentiment kills me, eays I.” 
These lines, the outcome of a game at Louts rimés, are 
assigned to Horace Walpole. 


M. E.—“ Balow my babe" is from Lady Ann Both- 
well’s Lament, the author of which is unknown. “ Love 
me little love me long” is by Herrick. The authorship 
of a subsequent song with the same heading and that of 
“ Ye Gentlemen of England” are unknown, All that is 
known concerning J. Bamfylde is found in The Dictionary 
of National Biography, vol. iii. Mre. Emily Pfeiffer is 
still living, and resides, we believe, in London. You had 
better apply to her for biographical particulars we can- 
not supply. We leave to others to furnish the biographical 
information concerning Thomas Doubleday, author of a 
sounet on the wallflower, quoted in Bradshaw's English 
Anthology, which you seek, 


J. M. Sarwan, Lincoln’s Inn (“Institutes of Jus- 
tinian ”).—The following editions of the work were pub- 
lished in Amsterdam by the Elzevirs; 1652, 1658, 1663, 
1669, und 1679, in ]12mo.; and 1654, 1664, and 1676, in 
24mo. The first edition, in ]2mo., was issued at Leyden 
(Lugd. Bat.), 1646. It is exceedingly probable that 
Wetstein and other Dutch printers of the seventeenth 
century gave other editions. 


CeLer kT Aupax (“ Poem Wanted ”).—Your copy of 
the poem in question has been forwarded to Mr. Mary, 
We are greatly obliged for the trouble you have taken, 
but cannot possibly find space for the verses, 


A. Y, N. (“ Allah ta hara”).—This is probably a mis- 
rendering of the familiar phrase Allah ta’ala, “ May 
God be exalted,” 

V. S.—Will appear, It is impossible to give imme- 
diate insertion to queries which are not urgent. The 
queries weekly sent are far in excess of the space at dis 
posal, 

Erratum.— Uvedale Motto,” ante, p. 213, 
much as | can” read Such as / can, 


for “So 


NoTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 











